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Use the 


EDISON STORAGE 
BAILIERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater certainty in mine 
production. Use Edison Batteries 


In In 
Mine Battery 
Lamps Motors 


az : There’s a big advantage 
The  steel-and-iron con- 


in using the steel-and-iron 
struction of the Edison Bat- Edison Battery. Then you 
tery gives great durability to can depend on your storage 
the Edison Mine Lamp. It battery locomotives for 
steady, reliable service, day 
in and day out. You can 


stands up in service. It The only storage 


battery with any 1 
depend on freedom from 
Suecessful use has made the iron or steel in s r 

trouble. You ean be as- 


gives ample, unfailing light. 


Edison the Standard Electric its construction “rr 
sured of greatest production 
4 P or ete 
Mine Lamp of America. ments at lowest cost. 
Ask for Bulletin 300-N Bulletin 608-N on request 


Edison Storage Battery Company 


Factory and Main Office, Orange, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 


New York Boston Detroit Chicago Cleveland ys oaenl 
San Francisco Los Angeles New Orleans Denver ansas City Washineton 
Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh Buffalo New Haven St. pe 


General Distributors of Edison Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“The Waugh Way Wins’’ 


Making Tomorrow Today 


N ordinary times today is enough but in these particular times, 
when the whole world suffers from under-production, every- 


thing must be speeded up so that the things of tomorrow‘ will 
appear today 


| REALIZING this, we have produced three new Waugh drills, 
known as the “Nineties,” which are so far in advance of present- 


day rock drill construction that they are well described as ‘“‘the 
drills of tomorrow.” 


THESE remarkable little drills will do everything that could 


possibly be required of a small, light rock drill and they ;will do 
it faster and better than it has ever been done before. 


YOU need the “Nineties” to speed up production in your mine. 
Better get in touch with the nearest Waugh branch office today 
and find out which one of them will best suit your case. 


And don't forget to ask for one of the new “Ninety” booklets. 
It will interest you. 


©. 


San Francisco Los Angeles Joplin Lima New York Melbourne 
Scranton Seattle Wallace Santiago Houghton Johannesburg 
El Paso Duluth Salt Lake City Butte Birmingham Mexico City 


Canadian Rock Drill Company, Limited 
Sole Agents in Canada 


Toronto, Ont. Cobalt, Ont. Nelson, B. C. 
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AERO BRAND 
CYANIDE 


Quotations are based 
on the pound of 


100 % Sodium Cyanide Equivalent 


Has it occurred to you that other cyanides are usually quoted 
on the pound oj gross product, including inert material? 


The cost of the pound of actual 100 % sodium cyanide equiv- 
alent, delivered at the mines, is the final basis for comparison 
of prices. Aero Brand Cyanide furnishes a pound of 100 % 
sodium cyanide equivalent (132.85 % potassium cyanide) at 
a lower delivered cost than any other grade. 


The practically universal use of Aero Brand Cyanide for ore 
extraction throughout the American continent is evidence of the 
extent to which this product is meeting the requirements of low 
cost and efficiency. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


511 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


Through Increased Production and Reduced Operating Costs 


| Reliability 
| Capacity 
and 


Flexibility 
“MANCHAS ELECTRIC MULE are 

to be considered 
in the operation 
of Storage Bat- 
tery Locomo- 


tives. 


Write for Catalog 


MANCHA STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE CoO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 


Your Silent Friend 
Is the Sheave Wheel 


OUR SHEAVE WHEELS 


make the best friends. Made in 
sizes from 4 to 14 feet, with either 
plain turned groove or with re- 


movable steel grooved liners. 


ROBERT HOLMES & BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Easy Control Of /mportant Operations 
In The Coal Mine 


depends entirely upon electrical equipment that of the coa! mines in the world that are electrically 
has been specially designed and constructed to equipped, is proof of its capacity to meet the 
meet the severe requirements of mining service. above requirements. 

The fact that the name “Westinghouse” can be For steady and efficient operation—specify 
seen on every type of electrical equipment in most Westinghouse. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA 


Westinghouse 
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ROD 


4 x 10 Rod Mill built for St. Louis Smelting 
& Refining Company 


‘T body the same rugged construc- 
= tion, high grade material and 


MILLS 


Allis-Chalmers Rod Mills em- 


workmanship, characterized in 
the Ball Granulator. 


No. 158-M 


We feel that we have attained a large measure of success in our field and we 
base this on the satisfactory service rendered by thousands of cars we have sold 


to users all over this country. 


If you are contemplating the purchase of cars, we suggest your 
writing for our illustrated catalog. 


Our factory, the largest in the world devoted exclusively to the manufacture of cars 


The Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. Stutart Co, Basten Bldg, 


BARNESVILLE, OHIO 


are the triumph of 50 years | 
of earnest endeavor toward 
perfection— 


Philadelphia: Edelen & Co., 235 Commercial Trust Bldg. 
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Grease vs. Oil 
MINE. CAR LUBRICATION 


Because of the unreliability of black oil, and the necessity of 
its frequent application, the cost of labor in keeping Mine Cars 
correctly lubricated is high. When properly applied, one charge 
of Superla Grease will frequently last as long as six months. 


Black oil drips on the track, thus interfering with the traction 
of mine locomotives, also it increases the danger of fire. 
Superla Grease does not drip, it stays where it is put. 


Superla Mine Car Grease stands up under the heavy pressure 
and squeezing action of modern mine car wheels. It feeds 
freely and keeps the bearings covered. Superla Greases will not 
separate or break down under pressure, but allows a free roll- 
ing of the wheel at all times. 


Our Superla Mine Car Greases are made in three consisten- 
cies, one of which will meet the requirements of every make 
and type of wheel and axle in use on mine cars. They are: 


Superla 18 Grease . . Thinnest consistency 
Superla39 Grease . . Medium consistency 
Superla57 Grease . .  Stiffest consistency 


Send today for our booklet, ‘‘Mine Car Lubrication,’’ which describes 
the subject graphically 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 


910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
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ANACONDA PLANT, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


ANACONDA COPPER WIRE 


TROLLEY, STRAND, TELEGRAPH, TELEPHONE, 
HOT ROLLED COPPER RODS 


—FROM THE MINING OF THE ORE TO THE FINISHED PRODUCT— 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ROLLING MILLS DEPARTMENT 
General Office: 111 W. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO Mills: GREAT MONTANA 


Wire Rope and Tramways 
Leschen Wire Rope and Aerial Wire Rope 


Tramways are the product of many years of 
practical manufacturing experience devoted 
exclusively to these two classes of work. 


Although the Leschen plant is one of the 
largest of its kind, our greatest asset is the 
reputation of our goods. 


We are always glad to confer with anyone 
regarding their wire rope and transportation 
problems. 

Established 1857 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 
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wine Ceres 


LINCOLN TRUCKS are of the self- 
aligning journal box type. 


When exhibited at the American Min- 
ing Congress Exposition at Denver, 
November 15th to 2oth, many mem- 
bers pronounced this the strongest and 
most mechanically designed mine car 
truck they had ever seen. 
NOTE THESE FEATURES he 
ne LINCOLN TRUCKS do not raise 
Wobbly wheels eliminated. : 2 
the height of the cars over that pre- 
nals eliminated. viously established with cars equipped 
Whee; journal with plain, self-oiling or roller bearing 
boxes quickly removed 
for inspection or repair. wheels. Cherefore they can be easily 


Bearings easily lubricated. applied to your present car bodies. 


Height of car body not 
raised over that previ- 
ously established. 


Lincoln STEEL & Force Company 


510! Natura Baise Ave. Saint Louts 
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The 
Largest Rotary Car-Dum- 


per in the World 


at The Snowdon Coke Company, Braznell, Pa. 
Dumps 26 Cars at One Operation 


Trips of 26 cars, brought up the slope from the mine 
and ‘into the Rotary Car-Dumper, are overturned in one 
operation, and in eight seconds are ready to return for 
reloading. 


Rotary Car-Dumper from Lower End 


This Rotary Car-Dumper effects savings which not only carry the interest charges but 
also will repay investment cost in a few months. | 


Let us study your particular conditions and advise you as to the 
savings which we can guarantee in your case, using either old or 
new car epuipment 


Car-DUMPER & EQUIPMENT Co. 


Main Office and Works: 
Grand Crossing, Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Sales Office: | 
Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


LIDGERWOOD HOISTS. 


STEAM---ELECTRIC 
For every Type of 
Mine Work 


The continuous operation of a 
mine depends upon the hoist. 


Lidgerwood 


Mine Hoists 


have the strength in design 
and construction that insures 
continuous cperation. 


Prevent costly breakdowns 
by using 


Lidgerwood 
Hoists 


Catalog on request 


eee — Co., 96 Liberty Street, New York 


— — Cleveland Detroit Charleston,W. Va. Los Angeles Seattle London, 
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Superior McCully Gyratory Crusher Superior Jaw Crusher 


Single Power Driven Air Compressor 


Coal-oil Johnny 


HE chief thing for which this unique character is 
remembered was his wastefulness. He just threw — 
his money away. , ee. 


Carelessly or poorly advised selection of pumping or me, 5 
other machinery is the ‘“‘Coal-oil Johnny” of the mining 
industry today. 


And it’s so easily remedied. For Worthington appara- 
tus is built in every type and style, and in every 

capacity. The machinery includes Rod, Ball and Tube ‘ 
Mills, Superior McCully _Gyratory_ Crushers, Rolls, 

Conveying Machinery, etc. built at the Worthington a 
Power and Mining Works at Cudahy, Wisconsin. Other a 

Worthington works specialize in pumps, oil and gas 
engines, condensers, compressors, water wheels, etc. 


Where a wide choice of machines may confuse, Worth- ; 
ington engineers will assist in selecting the best type. Le 
In no case has the Worthington engineer a prejudice Z “ 
either for or against a certain machine. He can not y <P oA 
have—the Worthington line is too complete. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York City 
Branch Offices in 24 Large Cities 


Deane Works, Holyoke, Mass, 
Blake & Knowles Works 
East Cambridge, Mass, 
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PUMPS—COMPRESSORS—CONDENSERS—OIL & GAS ENGINES—METERS—MINING—ROCK CRUSHING & CEMENT MACHINERY 
Hazleton Works, a — Hazleton, Pa. Gas Engine Works, Cudahy, Wis. 
Power & Mining Works 
Laidlaw Works, Cincinnati, Ohio, S - Epping-Carpenter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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electrical, rope, airplane, piano, pipe- 
WIRE organ, flat wire (strip steel) hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, nails, barbed wire, 
concrete reinforcement, springs, netting, wire fences, steel 
posts, steel gates, trolley wire and rail bonds, wire wheels, 


auto-towing cables, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wires, 
for manufacturing. 


Illustrated books describing uses, free 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


NewY ork Engineering Company 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Gold and Tin Placer 
Engineering and Equipment 


“EMPIRE” PLACER 
Gold and Tin Dredges Mining Equipment 
“EMPIRE” f_ SLUICES, RIFFLES, PIPE 


Prospecting Drills 


LINES, GIANTS 


Our factory, located at tidewater at Yonkers, N. Y., is most favorably located for export ship- 

ments by water as well as for domestic shipments via New York Central lines, and is within easy 

access of the raw materials markets. Our manufacturing facilities, coupled with our experience 

in placer fields the world over, enables us to render a service that is a guarantee of satisfaction 
WRITE FOR THE CATALOGS 


Office 


2zecterst. NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY 
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OUR Type 30 Locomotive 
YOUR ‘‘Best Bet’’ for Gathering 


Type-30 Gatherer, with Electric Reel and Two Trolley Poles. 
May also be fitted with Wire Rope ‘‘Crab’’ Reel. 


This is the most successful Gathering Locomotive yet produced. 
Big words? 

Yes, but fortunately they are made good by performance records. 
Want to put it up to us to prove them? 


We're ready. 


GOODMAN) MAINUPACTURING) COMPANY: 


91) 
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American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


Purchasers of 


Zinc and Lead Ores 


Address 


1012 PIERCE BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Exploration Department for the purchase of 
Metal Mines and Metal Mining Companies 


55 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


United Metals Selling Company 


42 Broadway, New York 


European Agents: 


C.S. Henry & Company, Ltd. 
12 Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & B M Brands 
Best Selected Copper ABS & MA Brands 
Pig International (I. L.R.Co.) 
Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 


Highest Grade and Purity 


Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium, Copper Sulphate 
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The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 


709-717 Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Works: 
PERTH AMBOY,N. J. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 


Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% 


Cyanogen contents 51-52% 


‘“Cyanegg. 


or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% In egg form, each egg © 
weighing approximately one ounce 
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WESTERN UNION CODE ADORESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS 
CODE TO THE COMPANY 
(9908 


THE TIGRE MINING COMPANY, S.A. 


THE LUCKY TIGER COMBINATION 
RT MISHLER NY 
MBAS ws 
FOESTER 
MANAGER 


EL TIGRE SONORA MEXICO 


November 9th, 1920. 


Hercules Powder Company, 
San Francisco, California. 


Gentlemen: 
Regarding your letter of the 29th ultimo, re- 


ferring to our order for a carload of dynamite, beg to 
advise that this powder is now on our property. 


We wish to complimant yeu for excellent ser- 
vice and A-#1 delivery. 


Very truly yours, 
THE TIGRE MINING COMPANY,S.A. 


By 
LWS -OMR Purchasing Agent. 


sud A Delivery" 


HEN a company like the Tigre Mining Company, 

S. A., situated at FE] Tigre, Sonora, Mexico, compli- 
ments us with such an unsolicited statement, we feel that our 
efforts to accomplish this very result have been well worth 
while. 


Hercules plants, storage magazines and sales offices are so 
well distributed over the United States that “A No. 1 De- 
ni livery” on orders for Hercules Explosives and Blasting 
Le Supplies is assured to operating companies not only in 
' America but also in other countries. 


Our service goes farther than mere prompt shipment of 
orders received. We have a Service Division with repre- 
sentatives at all of our offices whose duty it is to assist con- 
sumers of explosives with their blasting problems in any 
way that may be desired. This department of our Com- 
pany is qualified to act as your consulting explosives engin- 
eers and such service is available to you without cost or 
obligation. 


The high standard quality of Hercules Products is so gen- 
erally recognized that it needs no further emphasis from us. 
A trial will convince you that Hercules Service and Delivery 
measure up to the same. high standards. 


HERCULES POWDER Co. 


Chicago Chattanooga Salt Lake City Hazleton, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Kan. St. Louis Pittsburgh, Pa. Joplin 
San Francisco Denver New York Wilmington, Del. 
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EXPLOSIVES ~ 


Saving the Users of Explosives 
Over $1,000,000 Every Year 


B* developing new types of explosives that are more effi- 
cient and more economical than those of yesterday, our 
staff of over 300 chemical engineers have made possible a very 
substantial saving to users of explosives. 


Branch Offices: 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Denver, Colo. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Juneau, Alaska 
Kansas City, Mo. 
New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Scranton. Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Ill. 


Du Pont Products Exhibit 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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The two most notable developments in the explosives 
industry since the introduction of dynamite in 1866—low- 
freezing ammonia and permissible powders—came from the 
Du Pont Laboratories, where constant efforts are still being 
made to bring them to a still higher state of perfection. 

The introduction of these two powders is saving explosives users one cent 
a pound on approximately |00,000,000 pounds a year, for not only is their 
cost less on the basis of equal nitroglycerin content, but lower “‘strength”’ 
of these powders can be used to accomplish equal results. Besides contrib- 
uting to economical use of explosives, these powders have reduced the 
hazards to life and property to a very large degree, resulting in the saving 


* of a vastly greater sum. 


Constant research and improvement is merely one phase of Du Pont 
Explosives Service. Vast facilities for production, supervision hitherto 
unknown in point of accuracy to insure uniform high quality, a great chain 
of distributing magazines, a fine force of practical explosives experts in the 
field combine to make a Service complete in every detail. 


We suggest that you take advantage of Du Pont Explosives Service in 
your work—as so many thousands of others have done in their work. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Sales Department: Explosives Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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HARD SERVICE-HEAVY DUTY- 
OIL BATHS NOT REQUIRED 


| MORSE | 


_ SILENT CHAIN 
DRIVES 


Without Slip, the Time Keepers of Production Bring out the 
Profits that are Concealed by the Slipping Belt. 


The MORSE Rocker Joint bears the burden and patented Guide Lioks hold alignment. 
Flexible as a belt. Positive as gears. More efficient (98.6%) than either. 


\ Write today for Technical Textile Booklet 
CHAIN CO.,  Stinrcuamsin wort) ITHAG® 
ing Service Assistance 


Address Nearest Office 


20 
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at the ceiling 


at the floor! 


EN || That is how Union Sanitary Clothes 
| Hangers keep workmen’s clothes dry, 
| well ventilated, secure from theft. 


First cost is far less than for steel lock- 
| a ers. Space used, one-third. Fire risk 
is eliminated. Repairs, negligible. 


IMITATION 


is sincerest flattery. Naturally, Union Sanitary Clothes 
i Hangers have imitators. Don’t be fooled. Anybody 


can imitate. We originated. And nobody equals James 
H. Channon Quality. 


COMPARE! 


| | . By all means get a sample of anything offered 
eS in substitution. Then, point by 
| point, compare with Union. 
1 Compare the baskets. Union bas- 


ket is deep—holds what’s put in it. ° 
Compare the hooks. Union hook 
won’t bend. 
Compare the chains. Union chain oR 
is tested to 1,000 pounds. 

Compare pulleys, cleats and 


padlocks. Every Union part YW’ 
stands roughest usage. \¢ 
Send for booklet ‘‘High and Dry’’ 
It tells the story ; 

| \ 
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S-A BELT CONVEYORS 
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For Storage Equipment 


An S-A belt conveyor equipped with Unit Carriers will give 
unfailing service. The illustration shows a long belt operat- 
ing over the smooth running Unit Carrier. 


The conveyors equipped with ball bearing carriers require less 


power to operate—they reduce the belt wear and require less 
attention than other types. 


Operating and-upkeep expense is materially lowered with the 
use of S-A Conveyors. 
Write today for further information and data regarding S-A equipment 


(Are you on our mailing list to receive the ‘‘Labor Saver,’’ the monthly house 
organ containing a wealth of information regarding labor-saving machinery?) 
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CLOUDING THE ISSUE CHEAP COAL AND NATIONAL GREATNESS 
T IS ALLEGED by the leaders of organized labor that HEAP COAL has been one of the most important 
the open shop movement now in progress is not in 


favor of an open shop but— 


“the campaign is one for a shop that shall be closed against union 
workmen. It is primarily a campaign disguised under the name of 
an ‘open shop’ campaign, designed to destroy trade unions and 
to break down and eliminate the whole principle of collective bar- 
gaining which has for years been accepted by the highest industrial 
authorities and by the American people as a prince iple based upon 
justice and established permanently in our industrial life.” 


The Mrintnc Concress JoURNAL insists that this is not a 
fair statement of the situation: An open shop is a shop 
in which union and non-union workers may be employed 
without any discrimination by the employer against either. 
A closed shop is a shop in which either union or non-union 
workers are barred from service. A closed shop against 
union workers and a shop closed against non-union workers 
are equally closed shops, equally un-American, equally 
contrary to the best interest of the nation. The principle 
of collective ba gaining lends itself to the closed shop idea 
although it is not essential thereto. 

The term “collective bargaining” as applied in the 
present day and in conjunction-with the closed shop is 
equally misleading. The Mryinc Coneress JourNAL be- 
lieves that the American employers, as a whole, believe em- 
phatically in the open shop and have no serious objection to 
collective bargaining. They do object to the closed shop 
and to collective extortion. 

They do object to the demand of organized labor that 
no non-union worker shall be employed. They do object 
to the Union Labor idea of collective bargaining which 
demands that its terms shall be accepted, or that the 
plant will not be allowed to operate. Organized labor 
says—‘‘Employ only members of the Union at a wage 
scale which we fix, under conditions which we determine, 
or we will take from you the right to use your plant which 
constitutes its essential value. We cannot take your 
property but we can destroy its value until you meet our 
terms.’ And this is called collective bargaining by organ- 
ized labor. Until collective bargaining shall mean a 
voluntary agreement between the representatives of work- 
men on one side and the representatives of employers on 
the other; until it shall mean a real bs argain; a re ‘al meeting 
of minds; this fair-sounding term with its sinister motives; 
this wolf in sheep’s clothing; this disguised highwayman 
must expect, and will receive bitter opposition. 

The acceptance of such a proposal by an employer of 
labor is not a bargain, collective or otherwise, but is a 
surrender to an extortionate demand. 

In the open shop only can the American workman pre- 
serve his independence and only in real bargaining upon 
terms to which both sides agree ean labor hope to secure the 
best results. An open shop is not a closed shop and no 
amount of assertion will make it so. 


factors in making the United States the greatest 

nation in the world. This greatness is based first, 
an enterprising and intelligent citizenship under a 
government which secures to its citizens the greatest 
freedom possible, subject only to such restrictions as 
are necessary to protect the rights of others. Sue- 
cessful effort whether of brain or brawn is entitled to 
receive the highest price which it can command. In the 
subduing of the forest, the development of the farm, the 
building of manufacturing plants and in every field of 
human endeavor the individual is given the greatest 
liberty of action and the fullest right to the benefits 
created by his effort. 


on 


As industry progressed to a higher state of development, 
inventive genius, capital and management with full 
opportunity to profit by its success, changed the old time 
hand production to the immense manufacturing plant 
where co-operative effort brought to the lowest point the 
cost of production. The earlier manufacturing plants 
were built at points where water power could be developed. 
Later, the development of machinery, calling for the use 
of power at points where water power was not available, 
developed the steam engine and in turn, the coal industry. 

In the United States during all of these years coal has 
been furnished to the consumer cheaper than anywhere 
in the world where it is used on a large scale. Cheap coal 
as applied to beneficial use, requires first, that coal shall 
be cheaply produced, and second that it shall be cheaply 
distributed. Cheap coal in the United States was one 
of the elements which made transportation service cheaper 
and more effective than in any other country of the world 

For many years prior to the war, the intense competi- 
tion between coal producers resulted in the sale of coal 
at the mine for less than the actual cost of production. 
lor six years prior to the war the average price of bitu- 
minous coal throughout the United States at the mine was 
$1.12 per ton. Of this cost, ninety-six cents was paid for 
labor and supplies. The margin of sixteen cents per ton 
was Called upon to meet the overhead costs, amortization. 
the interest upon capital, the selling costs, the value of 
the coal in the ground and the continous hazard of mine 
accident which might easily wipe out the entire invest- 
ment. 

When the war broke out, the bituminous coal industry 
as a whole was on the verge of bankruptcy. A few large 
companies with keen foresight were increasing their 
bonded indebtedness, and buying up the holdings of their 
bankrupt neighbors, and gradually, the process leading 
to a great trust in coal was in operation. 

The Sherman Law, backed by the power of a great 
government, threatened every combination, either reason- 
able or unreasonable, by which economies might be ef- 
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fected and the dangers of bankruptcy avoided. Coal com- 
pany after coal company went into bankruptcy, the larger 
combinations perhaps increasing their production, but the 
net result being that notwithstanding the immense number 
of mines opened as new ventures, there was a less number 
of mines in operation in 1915 than in 1910, and those 
remaining in operation, were struggling with each other to 
secure possession of the larger markets at prices which 
yielded no profit. 

With the opening of the war came a demand so great as 
to require a maximum production of coal, that maximum 
being greater than it was possible for the railroads to 
transport. The price of coal was doubled and trebled at 
the mine, the cost of production being also doubled and 
trebled, not only by increasing wages, but by inefficient 
workmen, and by the fact that wages were so high that 
many miners who did not need to work but three days a 
week to support their families, deserted their posts for 
the remainder of the time. War conditions created a de- 
mand greater than the supply and high prices was the 
natural, the inevitable result. 

The average price for which coal has been sold dur- 
ing the last four years has not been greater proportion- 
ately than the average price of all other public necessities. 
The business of coal mining, like every other business, 
always responds to the law of supply and demand. The 
lawyer who can command a ten thousand dollar fee seldom 
accepts a ten dollar fee. Few preachers who can command 
the comparatively higher salaries of the large city churches 
are found in the country parishes at six hundred dollars per 
year. The man owning the only bearing peach orchard 
adjacent to a city market is sure to ask a higher price for 
his peaches than if all other orchards in that community 
produced a full crop. 

Congress has had under consideration a bill for the 
regulation of the coal industry. It proposes by increased 
restrictions to furnish cheaper coal to the consumer. The 
restrictions during the war increased the cost of coal. Any 
governmental restriction which interferes with the oper- 
ation of the law of supply and demand, will increase the 
cost of,coal to the consumer, and will create a coal famine 
should any great emergency arise. The law of supply and 
demand is the only law which will produce satisfactory 
results. Any business with a production capacity fifty 
per cent. greater than possible consumption can be 
trusted, if unhampered, to supply its product at the cheap- 
est price possible. Patrick Henry once said, “I have no 
lamp to guide my feet except the lamp of experience.” 
If legislative committees will devote themselves to con- 
structive legislation and permit the law of supply and 
demand to operate, the consumer will get cheaper coal, 
the coal business will be in a more satisfactory condition 
and the nation will profit. 

THE TAKING OF LOSS 
HE BUYERS STRIKE is nearing its end. It has 
served an exceedingly useful purpose. Its reasons 
were based in necessity, or in anticipation of a 
necessity which would make impossible the continuation 
of living expenses upon the high price levels of the war. 

Railroad managers have at last discovered that the 
present high level of transportation rates has so largely 
decreased their earnings that even drastic reduction of 
tie number of men employed leaves them still with great 
operating deficits. They have discovered that the govern- 
ment guarantee of a rate which will return 5} per cent. 
upon invested capital cannot accomplish its purpose. 

The requirement of the Esch-Cummins Bill that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should fix a rate for 
transportation service which would produce a net income 
of 54 per cent. upon the invested capital of the railroad 
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has demonstrated its utter futility. Transportation ser- 
vice, like all other kinds of service responds eventually 
to the law of supply and demand. 

The railroads realize that traffic has fallen off and that a 
further increase in rates will still further restrict the 
transportation service from which their profits must 
necessarily be derived. 

The buying public is unwilling to continue paying war 
prices except for the barest necessities. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, for every line of business to meet the 
inevitable and take the loss entailed by the descent from 
the high to a lower price level. 

Railroads have desired to make the same profits during 
the adjustment period that are expected in normal times. 
Capital has insisted on selling its high cost surplus goods 
at a profit. Labor has insisted on maintaining high price 
wage levels built up during the war. 

Notwithstanding the several protests against the in- 
evitable, prices are being reduced, wage levels are being 
reduced, and transportation costs will be reduced and 
must be reduced before business can again resume its 
normal conditions. 


WATCH YOUR STEP, GOVERNOR 
F GOVERNOR THOMAS ERBY KILBY of Ala- 


bama is not exceedingly careful, he will be placed 

at the head of the list of those whom President 
Samuel Gompers desires to defeat. As arbitrator of a 
coal strike, he not only decided against the strikers on 
every point, but included in his decree of award the fol- 
lowing: 

“Since this strike was wrongfully and without the 
slightest justification called, the organization of the United 
Mine Workers of America is responsible for the present 
strikers being without employment, and therefore the 
organization, should support the strikers until they find 
work.” 

The principle involved in the recommendation is old, 
but the application is new. When strikers win, there 
frequently is included in the settlement a provision for 
retroactive increased pay, by which means operators are 
made to bear in part the losses sustained by the workers. 
When the union in which workmen place implicit trust 
is itself solely responsible for their plight, it is altogether 
just that it be compelled at least to provide the strikers 
with the necessaries of life while they are idle. 

Unions have always opposed the suggestion that they 
be required to incorporate and held financially liable for 
damages inflicted during strikes upon employers, and for 
a very manifest reason. If Governor Kilby’s suggestion 
finds favor, they will have another and still more potent 
reason. 


RAILROADS AND COAL 
HE TWO MOST IMPORTANT FACTORS in 


the development of industry are power and trans- 

portation. Transportation is impossible without 
power and power would be futile without transportation. 
Transportation is of such a nature as to require that it 
shall be largely a monopoly and recognizing its monopolis- 
tic nature the American people have wisely arranged for 
governmental regulation. Even with the general ac- 
ceptance of the fundamental necessity for governmental 
regulation, the Interstate Commerce Commission has had 
great difficulty in so directing the transportation affairs 
of the nation as to give entire satisfaction. There are, 


however, substantial basic reasons why the railroads of 
the nation should be under governmental regulation. 
There are equally potent reasons why the power resources 
of the nation should not be under governmental regulation : 
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First, there are three different power-producing agencies 
coal, oil and water power. These sources are naturally 
competitive. Second, coal by itself is available in thirty- 
nine states of the Union, the character of the mines, their 
proximity to point of use and the quality of the coal all 
differing from each other and from all others in some one, 
if not in many particulars. Third, the coal resources in 
the United States are owned by more than one hundred 
thousand separate individuals, prohibited from combina- 
tion by the Sherman Act, and even without this prohi- 
bition there would be no human possibility of making coal 
production a monopoly. The very many reasons which 
exist for governmental regulation of railroads do not exist 
in connection with governmental regulation of coal pro- 
duction. 

Again, even though the conditions were the same, what 
logical argument could now be advanced to favor such 
regulation? The railroads of the United States, at all 
times subject to governmental regulation, were actually 
operated by the government during the war period. At 
this time the transportation rates are more than double 
what they were prior to the war period. 

A large part of the increased railroad rate is a fixed 
charge against the public. The price of coal is so low as 
to justify a leading coal trade paper recently to issue a 
frantic appeal to the coal operators to shut down their 
mines rather than to fill freight cars with coal subject to 
demurrage charges where no users were ready to purchase 
the product. Coal prices will regulate themselves if left 
free from federal interference. 


HAWAII COMPLETELY CIVILIZED 
NE OF THE MOST INTERESTING things in a 


recent report of one of the government depart- 
ments is an account of a strike which took place 
last year in our pianissimo possession, Hawaii. The 
plantations have a wage scale based on sugar selling at 
four cents a pound. When the price of sugar rose, the 
planters of their own accord announced a general wage 
bonus corresponding to the percentage of increase in the 
price of sugar. The only condition was that laborers 
should remain on plantations a year and work twenty days 
a month before becoming entitled to the bonus. During 
1919 the bonus was 90 per cent. and for the first six 
months of last year it exceeded 500 per cent. Neverthe- 
less, during this latter period several thousand plaftation 
laborers on the island of Oahu struck for a fifteen-day 
month. They remained idle five months, when they 
returned to work upon the old basis. 
The only comment necessary upon this little episode is 
found in the heading to this article. 


PREPARE TO GO TO CHICAGO 
N EXPOSITION OF MINES AND MINING 


equipment will be held in Chicago next October in 

connection with the twenty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the American Mining Congress. The governments 
of the United States, Canada and Mexico will probably 
send exhibits. Several Western States have definitely de- 
cided to do so. Even at this early date it can be plainly 
foreseen that this exposition will be a World’s Fair in so 
far as the mining industry is concerned, that it will 
amount to a revelation in its portrayal of the almost 
limitless degree in which civilization is dependent upon 
the mining industry. 

Every man knows a little about minerals in a general 
way. He recognizes that bedsprings and automobiles, gas- 
pipe and coal are rather useful commodities, and is regu- 
larly reminded by the movies that fortunes have been 
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nuggets. 


made gushers and mother-lodes and _ glistening 
But he does not know that bonanzas are en- 
countered in fiction more often than in the field, that the 
real mineral wealth of this country lies under mountains 
and plains and river-beds mixed in microscopic proportions 
with other substances absolutely worthless, and that it 
yields to discovery and segregation only by modern 
scientific methods which it has taken the world thousands 
of years to develop. And he would undoubtedly stare 
in wonderment if you told him that there are approxi- 
mately eight-hundred mineral substances found in the 
United States and that every article of his clothing, every 
implement in his shop or on his office desk, every moving 
picture he looks at, his favorite newspaper, the pies his 
mother makes and the chromo of his best girl are absolutely 
dependent for their production upon from one to a score 
of these minerals. But such are the facts. 

Education is one of the most potent factors of life and 
happiness. Knowledge is power. Chicago is one of the 
wonder cities of the world, situated at the exact trans- 
portational center of the two countries whose citizens are 
the most intensely educated and still the most eager to 
learn. More than two-score of the men who have helped 
to make of Chicago a wonder city are working together to 
make the National Exposition of Mines and Mining a 
complete setting-forth of North America’s mineral re- 
sources and absorbingly interesting to all who enter the 
portals of her Coliseum. They, and Chicago, can be de- 
pended upon to make it as enjoyable and as complete and 
as final as a derby or a world’s series or the last Presi- 
dential election. 

Every merchant who contemplates a buying trip, every 
tourist, every scientist, every one who desires to secure a 
big, comprehensive grasp of mining, the biggest industry 
in the world, should write “‘Chieago, October 17-22,” in 
his or her date-book, and straightway wire for hotel 
reservations. 


ALASKAN COAL DEVELOPMENT 
T IS ANNOUNCED by the Navy Department that 
it’s Alaskan Coal Commission hopes to have its build- 
ing, construction and installation of mining equip- 
ment completed by June 30 next. This announcement is 
made after an investigation begun last July to determine 
the probable quality of coal in the Chickaloon coal dis- 
trict of the Matanuska coal field, transportation facilities 
to tidewater, and the location of terminal facilities to 
place the coal for Navy use. The enormous waste en- 
tailed by the use of Atlantie seaboard coals by the Pacific 
coast fleet, providing it is possible to supply a usable 
grade in Alaska, is apparent. 

In the early days of the war, when transportation 
facilities were sorely needed for the supplying of those 
industries upon which the war was dependent, train load 
after train load of coal was hauled across the continent to 
meet the needs of the Pacifie fleet because of the foolish 
handling of this situation by the federal government. We 
venture the assertion that the cost of coal produced by the 
government under the plans above outlined will be much 
greater than the highest cost charged by the most un- 
conscionable profiteer who furnished coal to the govern- 
ment during the war. And yet the production of coal by 
the government seems to be necessary so long as the pre- 
mnt governmental restrictions upon individual develop- 
seent shall continue. The Commission in its report states 
that the character of the country and the prospecting and 
leasing laws of Alaska ‘“‘are such as to prevent prospectors 
from going in and discovering suitable fuel fields.” 

This being the case, there is no remedy for the govern- 
ment except to develop its own coal supply and what is to 
become of the people of Alaska, remains a problem. 

There is much effort from the Washington end to show 
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the large development likely to take place under the govern- 
ment leasing law. The Mininc Concress JouRNAL will 
watch with interest these possible developments and may 
some day be ready to admit that the public lands leas- 
ing system is a public advantage. Thus far there is 
no proof and we are still of the opinion that the leasing 
law is a mistake; that the federal government has no 
business to interfere in the development of mineral re- 
sources of any state; that its interference will stifle develop- 
ment, and will keep from the state vast properties which 
should come under its taxing power for the support of the 
state institutions. More than all this, it will effect a 
centralization of power in the federal government con- 
trary to the spirit of the Constitution and dangerous to a 
republican form of government. 

It is refreshing to find a government agency admitting 
the fact that the restrictions of the leasing law as applied 
to the Alaskan situation are such as to prohibit individual 
development. 


BANK ADVERTISING TO PROMOTE 
BUSINESS CONFIDENCE 


ANKS have long been progressive. They were 
among the first classes of great business concerns 
to recognize that their own growth and enhanced 

profits depended upon the prosperity of the entire com- 
munity in which they were located. Many going concerns 
can trace their present stability to credit extended by 
banking houses when such credit demanded a faith in the 
borrower and his business whose basis was not altogether 
apparent. But it is not often that even a bank rushes to 
the aid of an entire industry which is in the deepest dol- 
drums and spends its own good money to disseminate 
cheer and optimism. But out in the unprecedented West 
—where no one hesitates to do a thing merely because it 
has never been done before—is a bank which ‘is doing this 
very thing. The Bank of California, in display advertise- 
ments in daily newspapers, has been cheering up the West 
with this message: 

“The West pours from its mines a diversity of minerals which 
not only form the basis of our nation’s wealth but also the backbone 
of the industria! life of the land. The demand for such wealth will 
always exist and it will always be the fortune of the West to con- 
tribute its share to meet.the demand. 

“There is every reason for the business concerns and individuals 
of the West to face the future with confidence and courage and a 
determination to take advantage of the opportunities that-a return 
to a state of healthy prosperity holds in store.” 

This is a striking example of progressivism, and likewise 
a striking declaration of faith in the mining industry. 
Wherever it reaches, it should counteract the pessimistic 
preachments of those who see no way out of the slough 
of despond in which the world has been wading. Coming 
from a bank which has been closely identified with mining 
for many years, it should create a feeling of security and 
optimism among operators and investors. But above all, 
it serves as a timely reminder that the problems of all 
business, big and little, and of all individuals, employers 
and employes, are mutual problems, and that there can 
be no real or permanent prosperity which is not appor- 
tioned among all the sections and all the people, share 
and share alike. The Bank of California is a public 
benefactor. 


McFADDEN BILL ENDORSED 


LSEWHERE in this issue an editorial from the 

Financial Age of March 12, entitled, “‘To Con- 

serve Gold Production,” is reproduced. It is un- 
usual to find a financial editor who has so comprehensive 
a grasp of the problems confronting the gold mining 
industry, or who sees so clearly the need for protecting 
the gold reserve and maintaining a normal preduction 
of the metal. 
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ECONOMY, CONGRESS AND THE PEOPLE 


WO NOTABLE STATEMENTS have been made 

recently by men in the public eye, one by Secretary 

of the Treasury Mellon and one by Secretary of 
War Weeks. Each related to a subject of first import- 
ance to the country, that of economy, a subject more 
frequently discussed than almost any other. But a re- 
markable thing about the statements of the two cabinet 
members was that each emphasized an aspect of the econ- 
omy problem which most people entirely overlook and 
which few statesmen have the courage to mention. 


Secretary Mellon said: 


“The people generally must become more interested in saving 
the government’s money than in spending it. A thoroughgoing 
national budget system must be established, and the government's 
expenses brought into relation to its income. 


Secretary Weeks said: 


* * * Tf Congress were not more economical than the administra- 
tive branch of the government, or the people themselves for that 
matter, we would have a deluge of expenditures and extravagance 
greater than we have yet known.” 


After all, this IS a representative government. Sena- 
tors and Congressmen reflect the thoughts, the habits, the 
desires of their constituents. The average constituency 
persists in regarding the United States treasury as a re- 
pository of other people’s money, and the delight which 
every man experiences in having a good time at the other 
fellow’s s expense is universally recognized. Give the aver- 
age constituency an appropriation for making Catfish 
Creek navigable or adding a wing to the post-office and the 
leading citizens will hold a home-coming celebration in 
honor of their Congressman and roll up an unprecedented 
majority for him at the next election. They seem not to 
realize, or to regret, that he had to join forces with some 
five hundred other statesmen equally bound to satisfy 
grasping constituencies and vote for an omnibus bill 
carrying millions of dollars of wasteful appropriations in 
order to “‘ put across”’ their own particular favorite scheme. 

Economy, like patriotism, must be practiced, and not 
merely preached. The government is heavily burdened 
and the people are sorely taxed. From every quarter 
comes the demand for curtailment of public expenditures, 
and yet there is an equally audible and decidedly more 
insistent clamor for new government departments, “social 
justice,” bonuses, additional offices and government aid 
for every conceivable kind of project. All too frequently 
the demand for economy and the plea for new expenditures 
are traceable to the same source and the former is merely 
the smoke-screen for the latter. 

Congress will become — when the people be- 
come economical, when they realize that the business of 
government is their own personal busines and that the 
federal treasury is a repository of their own personal 
funds. Then, perhaps, they will cease demanding the 
dredging of old swimming holes, the construction of Greek 
temples for village post-offices and the payment of salaries 
to political friends. And when the demand ceases the 
supply will cease and the government will be economic- 
ally administered. 


THIS EXPLAINS IT 


N THE MARCH ISSUE of The Mininc ConGress 
JOURNAL, page 114, first column, was a short item 
entitled ‘Bureau of Mines Turnover,” showing that 

190 of the Bureau’s 401 menee s left the service last year. 
It showed also that of the 119 technical men employed, 
66 resigned. Perhaps you wondered why? If you did, 
and are still curious, read the article in this issue,page 154, 


column one,e ntitled“ Assistant Oil Shale Engineers Wanted 
’ and you will know why. 


By Mines Bures wu, 
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FOREIGN DIVISION FOR THE AMERICAN 
MINING CONGRESS 


S A RESULT of a conference of representatives of 

a number of influential national organizations held 

in New York City, March 10, 1921, Lhe American 

Mining Congress has been asked to formulate plans and 

to initiate a program which will enable The American 

mining operators to be fully informed in regard to mining 
developments in foreign countries. 


In creating a Division on Foreign Affairs, The Ameri- 
can Mining Congress will attempt to correlate information 
in regard to foreign mineral resources and production which 
is being secured by various governmental agencies and it 
will seek to digest and disseminate this information among 
American mining operators. 

The primary purposes in the development of this work 
will be to protect American mining interests in the develop- 
ment of home production and to protect American capital 
in those foreign countries which furnish opportunities for 
successful mineral developments where the local market 
will absorb the increased production. 

Such investments are bound to be an important factor 
in the progress and extension of the activities of American 
industry, for they furnish a basis for the utilization of 
American organizing ability abroad and create additional 
markets for American mining equipment and machinery. 

In addition, the Division on Foreign Affairs of The 
American Mining Congress will make it a special point to 
develop a close contact with the representatives of foreign 
governments and to secure full information in regard to 
legislation in foreign countries affecting the investment of 
American capital, with the aim of preventing any dis- 
crimination against American interests. 

In view of these facts, it is expected that the work of 
the Division of Foreign Affairs of The American Mining 
Congress will eventually provide one of the most valuable 
services rendered by this organization. 


THE RAILROAD CRISIS 


HE RAILROADS are unable to obtain adequate 
capital. Never in the history of the country has it 
been so difficult to secure new funds, without which 
the entire system must become seriously impaired. Pri- 
marily, this is due to the unprofitable condition of the 
industry, with its deficiency of earnings to meet operating 
expenses. The 36 per cent. rate increase allowed the 
railroads was calculated to insure earnings on the present 
‘apital investment which would attract new capital to the 
industry. Under the pressure to which all industry has 
been subjected in this period of deflation, the last rate 
increase has proved to be more than the traffic can bear. 
Approximately 58 per cent. of the tonnage is supplied by 
raw mine products, which are derived from operations on 
a large tonnage scale, but usually with a very narrow 
margin of profit. An extensive contraction of the tonnage 
movement has consequently been recorded, with 400,000 
freight cars idle. The high cost of freight transportation 
has probably diverted more tonnage to the motor truck 
in the short-haul districts of the East. Freight emanating 
on the Pacific Coast for Eastern delivery has also been 
diverted from rail to boat via the Panama Canal. What 
was calculated in the rate increase to be an asset to the 
railroads has under existing circumstances become a 
liability. On account of the operating deficit sustained 
by the roads during the first two months in the year, it 
must be evident that not only is the present rate more 
than the traffic can bear, but that the wage scale itself 
is more than the traffic can bear. 
Under government control, a deficit was created by 
making the wage increase retroactive. The rate increase 
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could not be made retroactive, and when made was not 
sufficient even with the heavier tonnage movement to 
produce adequate revenue. The difficulty has been due 
largely to the consideration of the labor constituent in- 
dependently from that of the welfare of the properties 
as a whole. The fact has been overlooked that the broad 
interests of labor are served best by the adoption of policies 
which will insure the railroad investment and improve 
the railroad system. Conversely, whatever impairs the 
system is harmful to the interests of labor. Since the 
rate increase has proved an embarrassment to traffic, 
railroad rates should be reduced at the earliest moment. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission no doubt will be 
reluctant to exercise its authority to reduce the rate before 
a reduction in the wage scale is made, on account of the 
fact that it is also charged with the responsibility under 
the Transportation Act of insuring a 514 per cent. return 
on railroad investments. In the common interests of the 
railroads, the publie and railroad labor, it becomes pre- 
requisite that the wage scale be first reduced, with the 
understanding that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will immediately reduce the rate in like proportion. This 
adjustment in the wage scale will make it possible for 
the railroads to maintain a normal volume of payroll. 
With the consequent recovery in the volume of tonnage, 
operating efficiency will be improved, upon which the 
interests of labor can best be served. No doubt the Rail- 
road Labor Board realizes the acute situation confronting 
the roads and the necessity for an early decision from the 
national Adjustment Boards, in order that the wage cases 
may be taken up. 

Senator Cummins has suggested that the railroad prob- 
lem should be re-submitted for investigation. The subject 
needs no further investigation. Both the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Labor Board have had the 
subject under continuous investigation and are apprized 
of the facts upon which to make all necessary adjust- 
ments. Delay is the most serious menace in the railroad 
crisis. Prompt and decisive action by the Labor Board, 
followed by that of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
is required to prevent further disintegration of the railroad 
system. 


REMOVING THE DANGER ELEMENT 
FROM COAL MINING 


OAL MINING is becoming more and more a safe 
occupation. The number of men killed last year 
per million tons of coal mined was only half that 

of 1907 when the first federal appropriation was made for 
investigation into the causes of mine accidents. The best 
of practical and scientific thought have of recent years 
been directed, and are still being directed, towards re- 
ducing to a minimum the hazards of the occupation. 
Mine owners, mine workmen and the United States 
government are co-operating to this end, and results 
already achieved lend encouragement to the belief that 
coal mining, once about the most perilous of callings, will 
soon be as safe as working on a railroad train or playing 
professional baseball. 


{ FIRST STEP TOWARD TREASON 


[VILIZATION with all of its blessings is absolutely 

and entirely dependent upon a stable government. 

A democratic government is one based on the will 

of the people, in which there must be a system by whieh 
that will becomes manifest. 

The first great successful effort looking to democratic 
government in the history of the world adopted a con- 
stitution providing for three distinct co-ordinate depart- 
ments, each with well defined powers. To Congress was 


im 
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given the power to make laws; to the President the duty 
of the execution of those laws; and to the Courts the final 
determination of the constitutionality of the laws which 
were enacted by Congress. 

The Constitution was adopted for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the right of each citizen; to “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” The power to grant.an injunction 
was given to the courts in order that the rights of citizens 
might be protected against threatened disturbances by 
evil doers and law breakers. 

To openly defy a lawful order issued by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction is to defy the authority of the Govern- 
ment. 

A recent declaration of the American Federation of 
Labor is as follows: 


“The revival of the unrestrained use of the injunction” also 
imperils the'stability of our economic structure. For six years the 
Clayton Act, aceepted on all sides as the established law of the land, 
to an appreciable degree checked the abuse of the writ of injunction. 
A majority of the Justices of the Supreme Court has swept away 
this strong barrier against a feudalistic legal concept and labor finds 
itself again at the mercy of an ‘unlimited use of judge-made law. 
The injunction as it is now used and abused. in labor disputes is 
without sanction,. either in the Constitution or in the fundamental 
law of the land. 

It is pure usurpation of power and atithority.' The only possible 
and practical remedy in the face of a power, so usurped and so com- 
pletely unjustified, lies in a flat refusal on the part of labor to recog- 
nize or abide by the terms of injunctions which seek to. prohibit 
the doing of acts which the workers haye a lawful and guaranteed 
right to do, or which seek to compel workers to do those things which 
they have a lawful and guaranteed right to refuse to do. This is 
the only immediate ¢ourse through which labor can find relief and 
this course it purposes to pursue.. Labor realizes fully the conse- 
quences of such a course, but in the defense of American freedom and 
of American institutions, it is compelled to adopt this course, be 
the conséquences what they may. 


The audacity of such a statement is most astounding. 
If the President of the United States were to make such 
a statement he would be called upon to face ‘impeachment 
charges, and Mr. Gompers may well thank the tolerance 
of the great American people that he is not called to the 
bar of justice to defend himself on a charge of treason. 
Undoubtedly this would be true in almost any other 
country of the world except the United States in which the 
Constitution has carefully protected the liberty of the 
individual by declaring that ‘“‘treason against the United 
States shall consist only in levying war against. them, 
or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and 
comfort.” 

According to the Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure, 

“The expression ‘levying war,’ in the sense in which it is used in 
the constitutional provision defining treason, includes not only formal 
or declared war, but also any forcible opposition, as the result of a 
combination, to the execution of any public law of the United States. 
To constitute the crime of treason, under this interpretation of the 
phrase ‘levying war,’ there must be a combination of the following 
elements: (1) A combination, or conspiracy, by which different 
individuals are united in one common purpose; (2) a common pur- 
pose to prevent the execution of some publie law of the United 
States; (3) the actual use of force,.by such combination, to prevent 
the execution of that law.” 


It will be seen that the carrying out of this threat of a 
“flat refusal on the part of labor to recognize or abide 
by the injunction,’ made by the American Federation of 
Labor, through its mouthpiece, Mr. Gompers, will con- 
stitute the crime_of treason as laid down by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which Mr. Gompers pretends to 
uphold. It will be well for organized labor to halt: in the 
advocacy of principles which threaten the stability of our 
economic structure, and the very existence of Republican 
Government. 

This is a government of law and not a government of 
men. 


Pain generally follows a fall. But in the Interior De-: 
partment they do it the other way. 


April, 1921 


Harding in the White House, Hoover, Hughes and Hays 
in the Cabinet. An H— of a government, verily. 


The man who named it the income tax had a very dis- 
torted idea of direction. 


The Bureau of Mines. advertises for an oil shale engineer, 
salary $1,800. . The appointee can secure first-rate hous- 
ing accommodations in Washington for about $1,750. 


The Supreme Court has decided that the government is 
entitled to 4 low gas rate. Now that Congress is about 
to re-assemble, let us hope that low prices in this instance 
will not have the usual 


R. C. ALLEN LEAVES LAKE SUPERIOR IRON 
.. .,... ORE. ASSOCIATION 


: OLLAND CRATEN ALLEN, vice president of the 
R Lake Superior Iron Ore Association, has tendered 

his resignation to become effective September 1, 
and thereafter will’ be with the Mining Department of 
Oglebay, Norton & Co., with headquarters at Cleveland. 
- Mr. Allen was appointed to the office’ of vice president 
of the Lake Superior Iron Ore Association in the fall of 
1919 and has had active’ charge of important work in 
connection with taxation and rate matters pertaining to 
the interests represented in the association. 

Mr. Allen is a geologist and engineer of broad training 
and experience. After graduating from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1905, he spent three years in graduate 
study and field work for the United States Geological 
Survey and private interests in the West, Canada, and 
the Lake Superior iron ranges. From 1908 to 1913 he 
was special lecturer in mining geology in the University 
of Michigan, 1909-1919 state geologist of Michigan, 1913- 
1919 appraiser of mines for the state of Michigan and 
technical advisor to the Michigan Securities Commission. 
During the war he served the government as a member 
of the tax advisory board, as chief mine valuer and head 
of the division of natural resources in the United States 
treasury. 

In recent years Mr. Allen has devoted his. attention 

chiefly to the economics of mining with special work in 
taxation and the theory and practice of valuation of 
mining property. He is a member of the Tax Committee 
of the American Mining Congress and of special com- 
mittees of the National Tax Association and the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 
_ The announcement of Mr. Allen’s connection with 
Oglebay, Norton & Co. follows that recently made by the 
company concerning the organization of a steamship 
company and the taking over of a fleet of lake vessels 
which makes it practically independent of other sources 
in the handling of iron ore from its own mines. The 
company recently moved its headquarters from the Wade 
Building to a suite of offices in the new Hanna Building, 
Cleveland. 


ILLITERACY AMONG MINE WORKMEN 
ORTY-SIX OUT OF EVERY HUNDRED mine 
workmen are unable to speak English, according to 
testimony given by a Bureau of Mines official before 
a Congressional committee. This official said there were 


‘one million mine workers in the country, of. whom 620,000 


were foreigners and of whom 460,000 could not speak 
English. Extirpation of illiteracy among them,; he said, 
by enabling them to read danger. signals:and understand 
orders, would save annually one-thousand. lives and 
$150,000. in damages. 
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PROBLEMS OF CONGRESS IN. THE REVISION 
OF THE REVENUE LAWS 


By CONGRESSMAN JAMES A. FREAR 


Written for the Mintnc Concress JoURNAL 


AX EXPERTS differ in expertness when one 

school confidently says.a tax is always passed on to 

the ultimate consumer while another school declares 

with equal confidence it is a question of fact in every case. 

Again we are advised by experts of the first school that 

existing tax laws are unjust and inequitable because tax 
burdens are placed upon 


Congress, so generously and frequently criticized. by 
experts, is composed of men in every case chosen from 
200,000 people or from the State at large because of 
presumed or assumed , qualifications. Lawyers, judges 
and other men of affairs, often entering Congress after long 
experience in other legislative bodies, with extended train- 
ing in examining experts, 


the rich and thus to a large 
extent destroy initiative, 
enterprise and _ business 
prosperity, notwithstanding 
in the same breath these 
authorities demonstrate 
that the tax is passed on: 
to the ultimate consumer. 
From another school we are 
advised that taxes should 
be placed on the shoulders 
of those best able to. pay 
and that any other principle - 
violates the fundamentals 
of democratic government. 
Experts and non-experts 
find common ground in the 
proposition that to a large 
extent ultimate consumers 
contribute toward support 
of the local and national 
government, whether they 
pay direct taxes or not, and 
through customs, rents and 
other means they help pay 
for city street paving, and 
national highways, and for 
salaries of local police, and 
likewise towards that of the 
President. It is possible 
that a layman may measure 
this contribution as accur- 
ately as the expert. 
Legislators are accustomed 
to deal with an infinite va- 
riety of problems running 


JAMES A. FREAR 


Of Wisconsin, prominent member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Representatives. 


generally find respectable 
authorities on opposite sides 
of every important legal 
proceeding, possessed of di- 
ametrically opposite opin- 
ions, expressed with equal 
certainty and finality on the 
same state of facts. The 
situation with equal fre- 
quency arises in matters of 
legislation and members be- 
fore acting are forced to 
weigh the financial or other 
influence, or character of 
employment, that con- 
sciously or unconsciously 
affects so-called expert 
opinion. 

I have no purpose to de- 
fend Congress or legislation 
from criticisms by so-called 
experts, whether appear- 
ing in pamphlets, speeches, 
or editorial columns. The 
right to criticise the highest 
legislative body is given to 
every citizen however ex- 
alted or humble. But when 
the so-called experts express 
amazement or amusement 
because legislators refuse to 
swallow their conclusions 
without question it is well 
to understand the reasons 
for such refusal. 


the gamut of thousands 

of bills which are introduced in the respective branches of 
Congress every session. The 500 odd members of the 
Senate and House when dealing with tariff, taxes, appro- 
priations and matter of domestic or foreign concern can- 
not say of them mathematically “two and two are four,” 
nor do members spend unnecessary time in construction 
when determining the correct use of the verbs “is” and 
“are” providing the meaning is certain and the result is 
“four.” Few measures reach mathematical exactness in 
legislation, for it becomes a matter of concession, of giving 
and taking, in order to reach final agreements among 
members who are influenced by economic, social, financial, 
political or other considerations, unlike tax experts, or 
other experts who, governed by their own reasonings and 
conclusions frequently find a great majority of the world 
hopelessly wrong. The fact that experts are seldom able to 
help bring about agreements among men or between legisla- 
tive bodies may account for the further fact that such ex- 
perts, however well informed, are rarely chosen to legislate. 


It is a certainty that 
Government expenses will 
reach figures for years to come several times larger than 
expenditures before the war. Pre-war prices and pre-war 
private or public business methods are not likely to return. 
Changed conditions will never revert to what we term 
“normal.’’ Government appropriations are boosted by 
those who demand a great navy, a great army or military 
establishment, and by those who believe the government 
should have a direct hand in building highways from one 
end of the continent to the other, in dredging every 
waterway whether commercially usable or ‘not, in erecting 
public buildings to “instill a patriotic love of country” in 
some cross roads village, and for hundreds of other activi- 
ties that are pressed on Congress for federal appropriations. 
For every dollar to be expended there must be provision 
to meet the expenditure, and whether by direct or indirect 
taxation the volume of the: burden is thé same. Fre- 
quently those most insistent in urging generous appro- 
priations for specific purposes are those who most vigor- 
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ously denounce every form of taxation toward which they 
are obliged to contribute. 

What then is the situation confronting Congress? We 
are advised by the Secretary of the Treasury that receipts 
for the fiscal year 1920 reached $6,694,565,388 (p. 410 
annual report). Of this amount $3,944,949,287, or nearly 
60%, was produced by income and profits tax. On the 
same page of the report expenditures for the same period 
reached $6,403,343,840, of which amount over one billion 
dollars was for interest on the public debt—an item that 
will not vary materially in the near future. Estimates 
for 1921 and 1922 appear as follows: Balance in Treasury 
June 30, 1920. $359,947 ,020: estimated receipts $5,799,758,- 
375 and estimated expenditures $4,851,298,931, with pub- 
lic debt certificates of indebtedness maturing within a 
year of $2,509,550,500. The latter may be and probably 
will be largely refunded. Estimated receipts for the fiscal 
year 1922, according to the same authority, are $4,919,- 
730,000, and disbursements exclusive of public debt 
$3,897 ,419,227. Uncertainty regarding expenditures makes 
the above estimates helpful 
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tration are also involved. A turn-over sales tax hardly 
finds headway in the hands of enthusiastic brokers seeking 
to escape existing tax laws before some tax expert demon- 
strates to a practical certainty that any turn-over tax 
gives such advantages to an “integrated” industry that 
many businesses will be wiped out because the tax on gross 
sales, absorbed to meet competition, would become pro- 
hibitive with the smaller concerns. A storm of protest 
is aroused also by trying to shift a tax heretofore paid out 
of profits of corporations over the backs of those least 
able to pay and whose percentage of tax burden compared 
with ability to pay is measured by the difference in cir- 
cumstances of the two individuals taxed, whether it be 
Mr. Morgan or Mr. Rockefeller on the one hand, or the 
mechanic, dry goods clerk or farmer on the other. It is 
not a political argument, but one based on the recognized 
principle of taxing according to ability to pay; however, 
there is a political sequel that no man in public life will 

ignore if he expects to stay in public life 
Again comes the tax expert who has warned the country 
that it committed a wrong 


but not re-assuring when 
practically every interest is 
demanding a reduction of 
taxation or a removal of the 
tax which is ordinarily rea- 
soned should be paid by the 
other fellow. Paragraphers 
and cartoonists revel in the 
troubles of tax payers and 
insist upon repeal of various 
forms of taxation, without 
recommending substitutes 
not equally objectionable to 
the other fellow. In this 
they are in harmony with 
many taxexperts. Tax leg- 
islation is easy to an embryo 
legislator but the longer he 
studies the problem the 
more fully is he made aware 
of objections under any plan 
that bristle when specific 
cases are considered. 
Repeal the excess profits 
tax, take the tax off luxuries, 
reduce the higher bracket 
surtaxes and various other 


Congress. 


programs. 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM WISCONSIN 


This unusually interesting and interestingly unusual 
contribution to the Mining Congress Journal is from 
the virile pen of one of the most vigorous and practical 
minded members of the House of Representatives. 

James A. Frear, Republican, representing the tenth 
district of Wisconsin, has been returned to Congress for 
his fifth consecutive term. He has also served his state 
as Assemblyman, State Senator and Secretary of State. 
During the last eight years Mr. Frear has been promi- 
nently identified with agitation for a budget system of 
public expénditure, of which he is a confirmed ex- 
ponent, and is becoming nationally known as an aggres- 
sive advocate of a safe and sane policy of tax revision. 
In a recent speech before the House he commented 
favorably upon the report of the Allied Tax Committee 
of the American Petroleum Institute, the National 
Industrial Conference Board and the American Mining 


Mr. Frear, as a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, was called to Florida in February 
as a consultant of the President-elect in the pre- 
inaugural consideration of the revenue and other fiscal 


in “taxing a soap bubble.” 
Now that the bubble has 
burst as he predicted, and 
as everybody knew would 
be the case, he again rises 
to say tax collections will be 
far less than they were be- 
fore and therefore a sales 
tax is inevitable. As long 
as he confines himself to 
generalities the arguments 
of such expert are elusive, 
but when he gets down to 
specific facts and figures, the 
sales tax balloon bursts as 
it demonstrates the differ- 
ence between theory and 


practice. 
For illustration, in a com- 
munication just received 


this expert refers to a pre- 
diction of October 9, 1920, 
wherein a foreign authority 
makes a statement to the 
effect that “there appears 
to be every reason that the 
French sales tax will pro- 


proposals are urged and 

strong arguments are offered for such action in every in- 
stance, but what tax is to be substituted with the least 
friction? 

It is confidently urged by tax experts and non-experts 
that a turn-over sales tax or a final sales tax is the easiest 
way to make good the deficiency. That a tax spread out 
over a hundred million people would be easy to bear and 
relieve those who believe they are bearing undue burdens 
now. It looks simple on its face to place an insignificant 
tax on consumption and raise the coveted revenues by that 
means. It looks equally simple to fix a tax on the head 
of every man, woman and child in the country, and its 
ease of ascertainment would be certain—yet no one advo- 
cates the head or poll tax to raise a deficiency estimated in 
round numbers at one billion dollars, providing we repeal 
the excess profits tax on corporations and reduce the 
surtax on personal incomes as proposed by the former 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

At this juncture, while clinging to a sales tax, some 
investigator finds that a final retail sales tax will produce 
insignificant revenues unless the tax rate is made so large 
as to be practically prohibitive. Difficulties of adminis- 


duce a much greater amount 
than had been anticipated in the budget estimates.” That 
sent out in March, 1921. Now for the hind sight on which 
revenue legislation must alsodepend. The estimated sales 
tax receipts in France for January, 1921, were 487,000,000 
francs, and for February 413,000,000 francs, whereas the 
sales tax receipts for January as published by the press 
reached 187,000,000 francs in January and 151,571,000 
francs in February, or about 37% of the estimates. Yet 
the communication referred to was sent to members of 
Congress March 15, 1921, with the worthless, disproved 
prediction. Legislators looking for light will hesitate to 
accept such bubble statements while preparing a revenue 
bill, sent by a tax expert who is 63% off in his assurance of 
returns when compared with the facts. If he did not 
know the facts, his ignorance in the role of an expert is 
inexcusable. If he did know and purposely misrepresents 
his responsibility is greater. 

Congress has been called in session to pass a tariff bill 
and revise the revenue act. The first act will result in a 
readjustment of tariff schedules and increased income from 
customs estimated at $300,000,000, or about $600,000,000 
in all to be received from customs. The plan to revise 
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the revenue act includes a proposal first to repeal the 
excess profits tax and also to reduce personal income sur- 
taxes. What is to be substituted for the loss of a billion 
dollars in estimated receipts from this plan does not yet 
clearly appear. It has been urged that we adopt the 
plan without any substitute and depend on reduced ex- 
penditures to prevent a deficit in 1922, but that is skating 
on thin ice and seems a doubtful policy to pursue. 

A plan proposed by Treasury officials for a substitute tax 
is to add an increased tax of 5% or 6% to the normal tax 
of 10% on net profits of corporations, and that increase 
it is estimated would produce $300,000,000 in revenues. 
A further proposal is made to tax undistributed profits of 
corporations from 10% to 20% for the purpose of reaching 
profits that may otherwise be withheld from taxation. 
At 20% the tax is estimated to produce $190,000,000 and 
additional profits thus released and forced into personal 
income are estimated at $400,000,000 in additional rev- 
enues or a total of nearly $600,000,000 from this one tax. 
At 10% the receipts would approximate one half of $690,- 
000,000 and it is argued that many corporations would 
frequently be willing to pay 10% rather than distribute 
profits. As distribution is optional the corporation could 
exercise its own judgment. 

That would provoke protests from corporations which 
would find the tax gatherer dismissed from the excess 
profits window only to appear at the undistributed profits 
window after having collected an additional 5% normal 
tax. I am not discussing the merits of these proposals 
but do suggest that certain members of Congress will 
probably ask to be shown what substitute is acceptable 
before unqualifiedly surrendering the government income 
now received from excess profits, which, however, will 
admittedly be much reduced in 1922. Substitute pro- 
posals suggested have the merit of simpler administration, 
according to those who protest against lingering adjust- 
ment of excess profits returns. On the other hand it is 
contended that it is more just for us to tax excess profits 
which are only paid if excess profits are realized. than to 
fix a 15% level rate. Again | am presenting arguments 
without expressing opinion at this stage of the proceedings. 

Providing surtaxes in the higher brackets of persona! 
income are reduced because of present investments in 
tax exempt securities, what is the substitute for this loss? 
A measure introduced by Congressman Green, of the 
Ways and Means Committee, proposes to reach a large 
part of investments in tax exempt securities by requiring 
a return of all personal income and then have the tax 
exempt income entered under the lower rates, thereby 
forcing the taxable income into the higher surtax rates. 
It has been urged that if this bill is passed, and can run 
the gauntlet of the Supreme Court, it will meet with 
general approval from those who have not been spending 
11 months of the year trying to escape taxation, as one 
sales tax exponent contended was the prevailing practice, 
and it will produce several hundred million dollars addi- 
tional revenue annually. 

Removal of the corporation exemption, increasing taxes 
on luxuries like cigarettes, on which one billion dollars 
were expended last year, and $750,000,000 on cosmeties, 
according to the treasury authorities; taxing land sales 
and brokerage sales; increasing admission taxes in view of 
the enormous increase in moving picture attendance and 
$2 rates for ordinary shows—these are among the pro- 
posals to help revenues. I have not urged these measures 
but they have been suggested for consideration. 

It has been stated on high authority that a soldiers bonus 
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bill will pass at the coming extra session. One senator 
has said that he believes interest on the $9,500,000,000 
foreign loans will be realized within the next year or so 
and can be applied to that use. In reply to the contention 
that it will take three billion dollars or more to cover the 
soldiers bill, he says that amount could be spread over a 
series of years and not more than $400,000,000 will be 
required for the first year, with less amounts annually 
thereafter. In view of the obligation to soldiers and 
character of our foreign loans which they helped save 
from total loss, the plan of devoting interest from the 
loans to that purpose if practicable would be a popular 
method to adopt and save a heavy extra burden on the 
Treasury, and be more generous and equitable than to 
compel soldiers to pay a large part of a sales tax in order 
to secure a small stipend from the government. 

Sales tax advocates have been hunting for a substitute 
name with which to conceal the detested term of “sales 
tax.” So far, “salvation,” “supplemental” and ‘“secur- 
ity” have been considered, but abandoned because 
reminding of bent safety pins, while the title of ‘‘snatchum 
and skinum,” suggested by a Western farmer, was dis- 
missed after the second reading. Whatever Senate 
sugared title or House substitute may be selected it is 
certain to emerge the same old tax that was discarded 
many centuries ago by the Romans about the time their 
rulers stopped feeding Christians to wild beasts as a first 
step forward in the world progress. 


POTASH IN 1920 


OTASH PRODUCTION in 1920 amounted to 
p 167,346 short tons of crude salts, containing 48,625 
tons of potash. Stocks on hand at the beginning 
of the year amounted to 30,000 short tons of crude salts 
Sales during the year exceeded $7,000,000. Sixty-five 
plants were in operation. 
During the preceding year, 1919, 77 plants reported an 
output of 110,243 short tons of crude salts containing 
30,845 tons of potash. In 1918, 128 plants produced 


207,686 tons of crude salts containing 54,803 tons of 
potash. 


Production in 1920 was approximately 57 percent 
greater than in 1919, but only 89 percent of that of 1918. 
As usual, the bulk of the 1920 output came from the 


saline lakes of Nebraska. Production for 1920 by sources 
is shown in the following table: 


Potash Produced in the United States in 1920 


Actual | 
Number | Crude potash | Percent- 
Source 0 material (K,0) | age of 
planis | (short | ( 
(tons) tons) | 
Salines: 
Nebraska 11 85,245 20,934 43.0 
Elsewhere... . . 6 46 , 865 17,207" 35.4 
17 132,110 38,141 78.4 
Cement dusts 7 10,056 1,141 2.4 
Blast-furnace dusts 9 1,503 152 3 
Waste from molasses distill- 
eries 4 9,420 3,253 6.7 
Waste water from sugar refin- 
eries that use the Steffens 
process zs 7 9,201 3,304 7.0 
Wood ashes : ; 16 294 200 4 
Alunite, silicate rock, kelp, 
and miscellaneous. . By. 5 4,762 2,344 4.8 


65 167,346 48,625 100.0 
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SPRY SUCCEEDS TALLMAN AS LAND 
OFFICE COMMISSIONER 


ILLIAM SPRY, of Salt Lake City, formerly 

governor of Utah, was appointed commissioner of 

the General Land Office by President Harding on 
March 17 and assumed the office a few days later. He 
succeeds Clay Tallman, of Nevada, who held the office 
since June, 1913. 

Governor Spry was born in Windsor, England, in 1864, 
and came to America when eleven years old. His first 
extensive business experience was in the general mer- 
chandising line in Salt Lake City from 1891 to 1893. In 
the latter year he took up farming and stock raising and 
achieved marked success, measured even by the big 


COMMISSIONER WILLIAM SPRY 


standards of the West. During this same period he 
began taking a leading part in-politics. He was county 
collector of Tooele County, 1894-96; a city councilman of 
Grantsville, 1896-1993; president of the State Board of 
Land Commissioners, 1995:19°6; president of the State 
Board of Land Commissioners, 1995-19 6, and was ap- 
pointed United States marshal for Utah in 1906, which 
position he resigned two years later to make the race for 
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governor. He was installed in this office in 1909 and 
served two four-year terms. At the present time he is a 
director of the Farmers & Stockgrowers’ Bank, Salt Lake 
City, and a controlling factor in several other financial 
institutions. 


Mr. Tallman, who was commissioner for seven years 
and eight months, was born in Michigan, but also became 
a Western man by preference. He took his B.S. degree 
from Michigan Agricultural College in 1895, when he was 
twenty-one years old, pursued post-graduate studies at 
the University of Colorado, and returned to Michigan 
and received his L.L.B. degree from the University of 
Michigan in 1904. But for nine years previously his 
home had been in Nevada. He taught school in that state 
from 1895 to 1902 and in 1905 began the practice of law 
at Rhyolite. From 1908 to 1912 he was a member of the 
Nevada senate. In the latter year he was the democratic 
candidate for Congress but was defeated by sixty-nine 
votes. He was appointed chief law officer of the Reclama- 
tion Service in April, 1913, and two months later was made 
commissioner of the General Land Office. Because of his 
long incumbency in that office, he is considered an author- 
ity on all subjects connected with the mineral development 
of the country, particularly of the West. At the last 
convention of the American Mining Congress, held in 
Denver last October, he was the principal speaker on the 
Minera] Leasing Law. 


JUDGE FINNEY CHIEF AID TO 
SECRETARY FALL 
Pcs EDWARD C. FINNEY, who on March 19 


became First Assistant Secretary of the Interior, is 

an outstanding illustration of the opportunity which 
lies before the average American ‘youtig man to rise from 
ranks to positions’ of: the first importance. Judge 
Finney eritered the Land Office nearly a score of-years ago 
through competitive ‘civil service examination, continued 
in its service without interruption, and now halds one of 
the highest. offices.in the United States. 

Judge Finney. was born in Pennsylvania and removed 
with his parents in. 1880 to Kansas, where. he worked on 
the farm and attended school for eleven years. He 
graduated from the University of Kansas in 1891, and for 
three years practiced law in that State.. He is now a 
member of the bar of the state of Kansas and of the United 
State Supreme Court. 

He took his civil service examination in 1894 and was 
appointed .to service in the General Land Office. For 
several years he was an examiner of mineral claims and 
contests. During the Taft administration he was as- 
sistant to the Secretary of the Interior and also chief law 
officer of the Reclamation Service. .More recently he was 
a member of the Board of Appeals of the Interior Depart- 
ment. He frequently represented the Interior Depart- 
ment before. congressional committees and was instru- 
mental in framing most of the legislation now on the 
statute books for the regulation of potash, coal, oil and 
phosphate leasing. He also helped frame the Federal 
Water. Power. Act, and other legislation dealing with 
public lands and resources. 

At the last annual convention of the American Mining 
Congress, held in Denver, November 15-20, Judge Finney 
delivered an address on the process of administration of 
laws affecting the mining industry. His address was 
pronounced by all as one of the most comprehensive and 
illuminating statements ever made upon that subject. 
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CONGRESS IN EXTRAORDINARY SESSION 


TO REVISE 


TAX LAWS 


By Rosert G. WiLson 
Chief of the Tax Division of the American Mining Congress 


HE PRESENT DAY use and abuse of superlatives 

have robbed adjectives of much of their precision, 

but none can gainsay the peculiar fitness and sig- 
nificance of ‘‘extraordinary”’ as the official designation of 
the next session of Congress. Extraordinary and complex 
as were the problems of the war and immediate post-war 
years, the legislative responsibilities of the new Congress 
will be found accentuated 


for immediate consideration. The fear has arisen that 
tax legislation would be pushed to too hasty a conclusion 
if given priority over tariff. There has also been the con- 
sideration that while the retroactive enactment of a new 
tariff would be impossible or impracticable, tax laws, at 
least income tax laws, again can be made of retroactive 
application, and the pressure upon Congress for immediate, 
if. only temporary, addi- 


by: the very deliberation 
and thoroughness now pos- 
sible, and now expected, at 
this beginning of the true 
readjustment period. 


The most important legis- 
lation expected of the spe- 
cial session will be that’ in- 
volving the national rev- 
énue.. -The problem of for- 
eign relatiéns, important as 
it is, will not engage the, 
close public attention that. 
will be commanded by the 
tariff and taxation pro- 
grams, with their certain 
and immediate effect, di- 
rectly or indirectly, upon 
the individual pocketbook. 
Congress faces the difficult 
task of preserving the un- 
precedented war revenues 
and at the same time re- 
pealing some‘ ofthe ob- 
noxious, albeit productive, 
taxes initiated during the’ 
war. ‘But it is a task that 
cannot be avoided, and 
there is promise of much 
interesting reading’ in the 
committee reports and the 
Congressional Record dur- 
ing the next six months. 

So much has been said 
and written publicly anent 
the merits and demerits of 
the various proposals to be 
considered by Congress’ in 
the course of revenue law 


tional tariff is not to be 
ignored. 


The Ways and Means 
Committee is now engaged 
informally in the considera- 
tion of the tariff legislation, 
preparatory to the intro- 
duction of an emergency 
agricultural bill following 
the convening of the special 
session on April fl. There 
will follow in order an anti- 
dumping bill providing for 
additional duties upon for- 
eign goods imported at 
prices below the value in 
the country of export and a 
bill calling for American 
valuation of imports to 
eliminate the foreign ex- 
change factor that at. pres- 
ent ‘permits lew duties 
under the system of foreign 
valuations. These emer- 
gency measures out of the 
way, the difficult drafting 
of a permanent tariff bill 
must. be cleared from the 
Ways and Means Com- 
mittee before intensive con- 
sideration of the revenue 
bill can begin, meaning that 
at Jeast June will arrive be- 
fore taxation hearings will 
be held by that committee. 
It has. been erroneously re- 
ported by the press that no 
public hearings on the rev- 
enue, bill will be conducted 


revision, including a series ANDREW WILLIAM-MELLON as the result . of press of 
of surveys in the MINING New ®ecretary of the. Treasury, who'will play an important tariff legislation. It is 


CoNnGREsSS JOURNAL, that 
this article is largely in- 
tended to summarize merely 
what appears at this writing 


part in the forthcoming Federal tax reform 
prognostications of yield from sundry revenue devices 
will vitally influence their consideration 


His official learned from high authority 
that ample opportunity will 


be given all interests to 


to be he most likely atti- 
tude and procedure of Congress in dealing with the prob- 
lem at large. The drafting of a schedule of action has 
proceeded in a most business-like way, with the co-opera- 
tion and approval of the new administration. Whatever 
the nature and extent of the controversies, political and 
otherwise, that are certain to develop as specific proposi- 
tions are unfolded, there is good omen in the program itself. 

The determination to give tariff precedence on the 
House Ways and Means Committee calendar has not 
been without the approval of members who have con- 
sidered tax revision an urgent need and who have spoken 


appear before the House 
Committee: in fact, the 
members thereof are anxious to hear the arguments to be 
made by the representatives of business and other organi- 
zations. It is doubtful if any member of Congress fails 
to realize even at this early stage the true import of the 
problems and responsibilities that must be shouldered in 
the course of placing new and amended tax devices upon 
the statutes. That the tariff program may not involve a 
total loss of time in the consideration of revenue matters 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, which cannot 
actually inaugurate tax legislation, proposes to conduct 
public hearings early in the new session upon the tax ques- 
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BOIES PENROSE 


U. §. Senator from Pennsylvania, U.S. 
Chairman of the important Finance 
Committee, which will shortly begin 
public hearings on the proposed re- 
vision of the revenue laws. Senator 
since 1897. 


REED SMOOT 


Senator from Utah since 1903. U.; B. 
Senator Smoot, who is a prominent 
member of the Finance Committee, 
is keenly interested in the taxation 
situation and advocates a modified 
form of sales tax. 


PORTER JAMES McCUMBER 


Senator from North Dakota, 
ranking member of the Finance 
Committee. Senator McCumber has 
served four successive terms since 
his election in 1899. 


tions at !arge, the report thereon to be utjlized ‘ater by 
the Ways and Means Committee in an effort to expedite 
it final conclusions. 

Congress in making ready the next revenue bill will look 
to the treasury requirements for the next several years and 
not alone to immediate commitments. Here is no mean 
problem in itself. The whole fiscal program and future 
policy of the administration are involved, with necessary 
consideration of disposition of the floating debt and pos- 
sible postponement of the setting up of sinking fund 
reserves against the national bonded debt. The com- 
mitments under the Transportation Act and probable 
enactment of a soldiers bonus bill with its further obliga- 
tions are other questions that serve to complicate. How- 
ever, the action of the last Congress in disposing of most 
of the standard appropriation bills gives some index of 
the demands to be made by the treasury up to June 30, 
1922. Exclusive of provision for the railroads and for 
the navy, the appropriations for the fiscal period ending 
in 1922 aggregated about $3,400,000,000, but the remain- 
ing commitments will bring the total to somewhere be- 
tween $4,500,000,000 and $5,000,000,000, or approximately 
the same stupendous expenditure as that made for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. This authorized outgo 
for the next year is in face of the fact that the bulk of the 
national revenue during the last several years has been 
provided by direct levy upon incomes and profits that 
were stimulated to unprecedented levels as the result of 
a high prosperity that no longer exists. By the time 
Congress is ready to act definitely upon the revenue bill 
the yield from the 1920 tax returns will have been fairly 
determined, and the expectation is that it will show a 
serious decline. 

3y no means a small part of the procedure should be 
the determination of the practicability of changes in the 
general fiscal program that would result in a marked re- 
duction of gross requirements for the next several years. 


Persistence in the effort to set up sinking funds against 
the maturity of the national funded debt, and gradual 
elimination of the huge floating indebtedness, must de- 
mand a large slice of all revenue receipts. There is, how- 
ever, a growing manifestation of belief that the pres- 
ent generation is shouldering more than its proper 
and economically wise share of the cost of the war. It is 
quite evident that a funding of the floating debt and a 
postponement for five or ten years of sinking fund require- 
ments of the bonded national debt, with the prospective 
refunding of the Victory notes and War Saving securities 
maturing in 1923, would remove or postpone a material 
portion of the existing burden and take from industry and 
business some of the repressive influences of excessive 
taxation. That would inevitably assist in a rejuvenation 
of business that would make still relatively heavy taxa- 
tion more economically bearable. Such a program, even 
if only partially adopted, would, together with some cer- 
tain receipts from remaining salvage of war materials, 
accelerated return from war taxes still outstanding, and 
other miscellaneous income, take from the present situa- 
tion much of its sting and bring a welcome lessening of 
the tremendous responsibility that now rests upon Con- 
gress. 

The simplest and most conservative programs for 
revision largely revolve around the proposals of Repre- 
sentatives Longworth of Ohio and McLeod of Michigan, 
each of whom in the last session introduced a bill solely 
for the purpose of laying a plan before Congress for repeal 
of some of the war taxes and simplification of the general 
system, for consideration prior to the convening of the 
special session. It is understood that these bills will be 
re-introduced. 

Representative Longworth proposes the repeal of the 
war and excess profits taxes, reduction of the surtaxes on 
higher incomes to a maximum of 40 per cent, repeal of all 
transportation taxes, and elimination of the more or less 
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NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 


Congressman from Ohio and well-known 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Representative Longworth, 
who will introduce a bill to repeal the 
excess profits tax and reduce surtaxes, 
is one of the most active and conser- 
vative students of taxation. 


JOSEPH WARREN FORDNEY 


Chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representa- 
tives and a prominent member of Con- 
gress from Michigan since 1899. Au- 
thor of the emergency tariff bill and 
advocate of less burdensom 


WILLIAM RAYMOND GREEN 


Congressman from Ohio and member of 
the Ways and Means Committee. 
Author of the Green bill to Amend the 
Revenue Act of 1918, which passed the 
House unanimously in May, 1920, and 
many features of which will probably 
be incorporated in the newrevenue law. 


taxation. 


irritable and relatively petty existing taxes on soda-water, 
ice-cream, and other so-called ‘‘fountain products.” The 
congressman from Ohio estimates that the elimination of 
these devices would invo ve a loss of about $890,000,000, 
itemized as follows: Repeal of excess profits tax, $450,000,- 
000; reduction of surtaxes, $124,000,000; repeal of all trans- 
portation taxes, $282,000,000; repeal of tax on fountain 
drinks, ete., $40,000,000. 

In this proposal for reductions and eliminations, it is 
assumed that the loss involved will be compensated to the 
extent of about 40 per cent., or $360,000,000, as a result of 
the prospective increase in tariff receipts. To replace 
the remaining loss of more than a half b llion dollars, 
Congressman Longworth has incorporated the suggestion 
made by the National Industrial Conference Board Allied 
Tax Committee that the present exemption of $2,000 to 
corporations be eliminated and that the existing corporate 
income tax be increased from 10 to 15 per cent. Pro- 
viding that the income to be derived from the measures 
allowed to remain on the statutes under such a plan will 
uot during the next year or two be so diminished, as the 
result of any extended continuance of the present business 
depression, as to fail of yield necessary to meet the Treas- 
ury requirements, perhaps no more simple or generally 
more satisfactory answer can be found, even though failing 
as it does, to meet the demands of the propagandists who 
are calling for an almost complete revolution of existing 
revenue-producing methods. 

According to the current press, agitation is developing 
for a concession to the “little man,” in view of the proposed 
reduction of the higher surtaxes, which were designed to 
fall upon the wealthy, but which have failed of expected 
yield to a remarkable extent as a result of the sanctuary 
found in tax-exempt securities. However, such a pro- 
posal, even with its undeniable political aspects, permits 
little serious consideration in view of the fact that one of 
the chief difficulties of Congress will be that of maintain- 


ing the volume of present revenue without actually in- 

creazing normal income taxes. As a matter of fact, there 

are many at the Capitol who will most reluctantly assent ° 
to the reduction of high surtaxes, and who will yield to 

downward revision only because the higher rate taxes are 

rapidly repealing themselves as the average personal in- 

come diminishes under current deflation, and the privilege 

of resorting to tax-exempt investment cont_nues. 

The question of a sales tax is as yet by no means de- 
finitely settled, although it is known that a number of 
Congressmen originally inclined to favor it have changed 
their minds. Whatever the ultimate outcome, it is 
virtually certain that a general sales or turnover tax of 
one or two per cent. will fail. It also seems to be the 
sentiment at the Capitol that a general sales tax of any 
nature will not appear in the revenue bill as finally drafted 
in the House. It is possible that when the bill reaches the 
Senate some form of modified sales tax may be introduced 
as an amendment. It is known that Senator Smoot, of 
Utah, is at present engaged in drafting a bill which pro- 
poses a small tax on sales of commodities, understood to 
apply in such manner as to avoid the pyramidal effect of 
a levy upon each turnover. There are many in both 
branches of Congress, however, who believe that if the 
sales tax has any chance in any form, it will only be as 
an adjunct to a soldiers bonus bill or as a provision to 
finance some other specific project. There are also many 
who predict that the House will never consent to the 
imposition of any tax upon necessities of life generally, 
except as a last resort to yield revenue that cannot be 
raised otherwise. While a soldiers bonus bill seems likely 
of passage, it has not yet been determined whether it will 
carry a provision for its cost or be enacted without refer- 
ence to source of revenue. In any event, it may be safely 
predicted that the extreme proposals for a sales tax to 
supplant income taxes will receive no serious consideration. 

Mr. Longworth is to be congratulated upon including 
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in his bill an administrative provision permitting the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the taxpayer to 
“get together.” If an agreement in writing is reached 
any determination, assessment, or payment of tax shall 
be final and conclusive; the case may not be reopened by 
any officer, employee or agent of the United States; and 
no suit to set aside such determination or assessment may 
be entertained by any court of the United States. This 
is beyond doubt a most advantageous and much-needed 
provision, and will be generally welcome if enacted, so 
far as it goes. However, this proposal assumes that the 
Revenue Bureau and the taxpayer can get together 
despite the complexities of the war revenue laws. The 
writer is well aware of the fact that in many instances the 
exact application of the existing laws to individual cases 
is an almost, if not altogether, impossible accomplishment. 
Despite the progress that has been made in the Revenue 
Bureau in dealing with accumulated tax eases, thousands 
of 1917 cases are still in dispute, to say nothing of 1918 
and subsequent years. 

It is altogether likely that early in the new session a 
bill will be introduced in the House embracing the recom- 
mendation of the American Mining Congress for the 
creation of a Federal War Tax Settlement Board, giving 
power to the proposed nine members thereof to determine 
assessments and to compromise in simple equity where no 
other solution appears. It is certain that something must 
be done to clear up the accumulations, not only in the 
interest of the taxpayers but in the interest of the govern- 
ment as well. It is estimated that something between a 
half billion and one billion dollars remains uncollected 
for the years 1917, 1918 and 1919. Determination and 
payment of this huge sum within the next year or eighteen 
months would be a material factor in computing revenues 
necessary to be derived from the tax laws of 1921 and the 
following two or three years. 

Unwelcome to taxpayers as are the decisions just handed 
down by the Supreme Court in the Brewster, Eldorado 
and Goodrich cases, the lawmakers are feeling consider- 
ably relieved. Had the decisions of the court been other- 
wise than favorable to the government’s contentions, not 
only would the now dminishing yield of income taxes 
have been considerably further reduced, but the Treasury 
would have been forced to refund hundreds of mi lions of 
dollars collected in prior years. 

It is almost certain that the popular demand for repeal 
of the excess profits tax will be gratified. It is highly 
probable that the personal income surtaxes will be ma- 
terially reduced, so far as the higher brackets are con- 
cerned. Certain betterments in the administrative pro- 
visions of the existing law may be predicted with con- 
fidence. But here prediction stops. The problems in- 
volved in the replacement of revenue losses resulting from 
elimination and reduc ion of certain taxes are so huge and 
complex, and the proposals made by business organiza- 
tions are so divergent, that one’s finger may be placed 
upon little that is specific. However, it will not be sur- 
prising if Congress adheres fairly closely to the recom- 
mendations made by the Allied Tax Committee of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, American Petrol- 
eum Institute and American Mining Congress in its 
voluminous report—not necessarily because of the size and 
stability of the industries and interests represented in the 
work, but rather because of the conservative, able and 
unselfish tone of what has become recognized as one of the 
most valuable commentaries on the subject extant. 

To set aside some of the stories now being circulated by 
certain interests to the effect that the Allied Tax Com- 
mittee report was withdrawn, there is here given a resolu- 
tion recently adopted by that committee: 

“Resolved: That after full consideration and discus- 
sion of the opinions expressed by delegates and guests at 
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the Third National Industrial Tax Conference the En- 
larged Tax Committee still feels that its report of Decem- 
ber, 1920 reflects as nearly as can be the prevailing 
opinion of the Committee in respect to needed reforms in 
the Federal Tax situation, and the character of such re- 
forms, and therefore considers its report of December, 
1920, as its Final Report and will so advise all co-operating 
associations.” 


ZINC PRODUCTION, 1917-1920 


INC PRODUCTION in the Unite States last year 

/ was 463,808 shert tons, or approximately 2,000 

tons less than the year before. The total value 

of output was $78,599,000, or approximately $8,000,000, 

more than that of 1919. 

Statistics of output for the last four years have been 
announced by the Geological Survey as follows: 

Zine Produced in the United States, 1917-1920, in Short Tons 


1917 1918 1919 1920 

Arkansas............/ 25,660) 26,753; 31,437, —«.31, 481 
172,489, 141,844 a@118,340 «108,851 
76,048 29,149 43 ,942 41,044 
Oklahoma......... 204,394 139,066 121,988 110,931 
Pennsylvania....... 86,995 77 , 342 67 ,521 74,234 
Other States........ 78,778 64,857 55,459 45,641 
Electrolytic........ 25,209 38,916 27 ,056 51,626 

Total primary... 669,573 517,927 465,743 463,808 


aExclusive of electrolytic zinc made in Illinois. 


Production by Ore Sources 


1917 1918 1919 1920 
From foreign ore: 

Australia.........| 26,140 1,780 630 2,235 
6,787 8,700 4,007 1,583 

ae .. 40,360 14,043 8,083 8,978 
Total foreign.... 84,976 25 , 522 13,471 13 ,332 
From domestic ore... 584,597 492,405 452,272 450,476 
Total primary....... 669,573 517,927 465,743 463,808 
Redistilled secondary. 16,835 9,918 19,748 21,371 

Grade of Output 

1917 1918 1919 1920 
97 ,707 129 ,344 45,377 80,713 
68 , 987 39,173 33 , 893 
148,749 98 , 584 140,917 59,811 
370,763 230 , 930 260 ,024 310,762 
Total... 686,408 527,845 485,491 485,179 

Value of Output 


1917 1918 1919 


Average selling 

price per pound: 
Grade A.. 
Grade B. 
Grade C.... 
Grade D..... 
All grades..... 

Total value of 
output.... 


1920 


14.0 cents 11.1 cents 
12.7 cents 10.7 cents 
9.4 cents 8.0 cents 
9.0 cents 7.9 cents 
10.2 cents 9.1 cents 


8.3 cents 8.4 cents 
7.7 cents 8.3 cents 
7.2 cents 8.2 cents 
7.1 cents 8.0 cents 
7.3 cents 8.1 cents 


. $140,027,000 $96,068,000 $70,882,000 $78,599,000 
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THREE REASONS WHY THE TWEN 


EXPOSITION OF 


Moffett, Chicago 
FRANCIS 8. 
Mr. Peabody, 
Arrangements for the ( 


committee treasurer. 
of the Exposition. 


Moffett, Chicago 
JAMES H. CHANNON 


who is chairman of the Board of the Peabody Co: rs Company 


PEABODY 


‘onvention and Exposition. 


TY-FOURTH MINING CONGRESS CONVENTION AND N 
MINES 


Mr. Merrick 
Mr. Channon, president of the James James H. Channon Manufacturing Company, is Chairman 


VATIONAL 


WILL BE SUCCESSFUL 


Moffett, Chicago 


H. H. MERRICK 


is Chairman of the Illinois Committee on 


‘¢, president of the Great Lakes Trust Company, is the 


NATIONAL INTEREST SHOWN IN NEXT 
MINING CONGRESS CONVENTION 


LTHOUGH SIX MONTHS AWAY, the twenty- 
fourth annual convention of the American Mining 
Congress, which will be accompanied by a National 

Exposition of Mines and Mining, is already attracting 
national attention. Convention headquarters in the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, daily receives many letters from 
local, state and national leaders and officials evidencing 
a belief that the American Mining Congress is rendering 
a real service to the nation as well as to the industry 
through its plan to visualize the mining industry in its 
entirety through an exposition devoted exclusively to the 
concrete problems involved in metal, coal, and oil pro- 
duction. Assistant Secretary John T. Burns, now touring 
the western states in behalf of the exposition, has been 
accorded enthusiastic receptions en route. 

The State of Minnesota has already secured exposition 
space, in which it will make the first comprehensive 
national showing of the commercial uses of its millions 
of tons of peat as fuel in various forms and in many by- 
products in which it is said to rival coal. Under direction 
of State Mining Inspector Wildes, in co-operation with the 
School of Mines, the mining and commercial uses of the 
state’s vast peat deposits are being made possible. The 
great iron deposits will also receive attention in the dis- 
play. Governor J. O. A. Preus will head the Minnesota 
delegation to the convention. 

Governor Hart of Washington will head the delegation 
from his state. Frank M. Smith, manager of the Bunker 
Hill & Sullivan interests, and Sidney Norman, publisher 
of Northwest Mining Truth, are chairman and vice- 
chairman, respectively, of the Eastern Washington Com- 
mittee which is organizing an exhibit from that section. 


Falcon Jo og is = airman of the committee appointed by 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce for the western section 
of Washington and also for Alaska. 

In addition to established production, the new copper 
deposits and the undeveloped iron, magnesite and other 
resources Of Washington will be given liberal attention, 
and a group of coal operators is being organized to prove 
to the country that Washington as a state may be inde- 
pendent of the so-called “coal belt” for its heat and 
power. Water power from mountain streams will also 
have attention. 

Alaska will take advantage of the American Mining 
Congress exposition to show her right to a place on the 
flag. The Alaskan Bureau of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, under its manager, J. L. MePherson, is 
actively backing the project. 

in Seattle Mr. Burns recently addressed two meetings 
called for the purpose-of putting the Alaskan exhibit 


before both mining people and the Alaskan legislature, 
and a jointly signed cablegram from the Seattle chamber, 
Mr. Joslin’s committee and the American Mining Congress 


was read to the legislature by Governor Riggs the day 
following the Seattle conference. : 

Governor Thomas L. Dixon, Senator agg president 
of the reer nee Mining Association, Dr. H. Clapp, 
president of Montana Schools of Mines, ia Paul Gow, 
president of 0 Butte Chamber of Commerce, are leading 
in the committee work in behalf of Montana, and there is 
little question about this state being represented in Chicago 
by one of the best exhibits ever made by a western com- 
monwealth. Montana, which is just entering the public 
eye as an oil producer, will show the possibilities of this 
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new resource. President Kahl of the Oil Producers 
Association is co-operating with the mining committee. 

Assistant Secretary Burns on March 18, accompanied 
by A. G. Mackenzie, secretary of the Utah Chapter, 
‘alled upon Governor Mabey of Utah relative to having a 
Utah exhibit at the convention. Governor Mabey was 
impressed with the advantages which would accrue to 
Utah and told Mr. Burns and Mr. Mackenzie he would do 
everything in his power to send a Utah exhibit to the con- 
vention. The governor also said that it was his desire to 
head a large Utah delegation to Chicago and that he 
would certainly do so unless the press of executive matters 
made his absence from the state impossible. 


Conferences between Assistant Secretary Burns and 
groups of operators with state officials were scheduled 
to be held during the latter part of March and early April 
in Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, California, 
Nevada, Oregon, Idaho and Utah in the order named and 
there seem to be assurances of a general response to the 
invitation for all the West to meet in Chicago and renew 
the effort to 1e-establish public confidence in mining and 
acquaint the nation with the vast undeveloped pos: ibili- 
ties still awaiting the co-operation of American capital. 


NGRTHWEST SUPPORTS ACTIVITIES OF 
MINING CONGRESS 
NDORSEMENT of plans of the American Mining 


Congress for a national exposition of mines and 
mining equipment, to be held in Chicago next 
October during the twenty-fourth annual convention, 
was voted by the Northwest Mining Convention, at 
Spokane, Washington, on March 5. The convention, 
which began on February 28 and continued a week, was 
largely attended and was generally pronounced the best 
Northwest Mining Convention held in twenty-six years. 
Action of the American Mining Congress in connection 
with the investigation now being made by the Federal 
Trade Commission into Minerals Separation, North 
American Corporation, was also approved, and endorse- 
ment was likewise given to the McFadden Bill. The sup- 
port of the mining men of the Northwest was formally 
pledged to the American Mining Congress in connection 
both with the coming Chicago exposition and the Minerals 
Separation probe. The Kenyon Bill and restrictive blue- 
sky laws of the various states were emphatically con- 
demned. 

On the last day of the gathering, telegrams from the 
convention were received in Washington by President 
Harding, Secretary of the Interior Fall and Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover. The mining men of the Northwest 
were the first in the country who, in convention assembled 
and by formal action, pledged their co-operation to the 
new administration. 

The telegram received by President Harding contained 
this sentence: ‘‘While the mining industry has suffered 
with all others in the present period of sharp readjustment, 
we look forward with optimism to a speedy improvement 
under your guidance.” Mr. Hoover was assured that the 
mining men of the Northwest would ‘always remember 
with pride and gratitude the patriotic part played by you 
in world events for the last few years and the great honor 
thus brought upon your country, yourself and the mining 
engineering profession.” 

Following is the message received by Secretary Fall: 

“We, mining men of the northwest in annual convention assembled 
at Spokane, tender sincere wishes for successful administration of the 
great office you have assumed. Conduct of its affairs vitally affects 
the industry in which we are engaged and we respectfully ask such 
liberal interpretation of rules and regulations as will preserve the 


rights of the nation but at the same time open to most intensive 
development the public lands of the west.” 


April, 1921 


The resolutions adopted in reference to the Chicago 
exposition, ‘‘Blue-sky” legislation, Minerals Separation 
and the McFadden Bill, follow: 


American Mining Congress 


Wuereas, it is important to the mining industry to re-establish 
public confidence in mining through organized educational propa- 
ganda: and 

WHEREAS, a widespread and exact understanding of the import- 
ance, hazards anu methods of mining should act as a deterrent upon 
a strictive or destructive legislation as affecting mining; therefore, 
re it 

Resolved, that the plans of the American Mining Congress for a 
national exposition of mines and mining equipment, to be held in 
Chicago, Illinois, October 17th to 22nd, 1921, are hereby endorsed 
and the northwestern states are urged to participate in said ex- 
position and to contribute to its success. 


Blue Sky Legislation 


Wuereas, the prosperity of the mining industry is dependent 
upon the provision of capital for development; and 

WHEREAS, raising of capital becomes increasingly difficult as states 
of the Union are subjected to the restrictions of variegated blue-sky 
laws, compliance with which is impossible except at great unnecessary 
expense; and 

WHEREAS, men engaged in legitimate constructive effort of benefit 
to the mining industry are, by so-called ‘“blue-sky’’ laws of over 
thirty states, placed at serious disadvantage, to the detriment of 
the entire west; and 

Wuereas, we are strongly in favor of the fullest protection of 
the investing public in any manner that will at the same time protect 
the honest promoter who has been of such great value to develop- 
ment of the resources of the West; therefore, be it 

Resolved, by delegates to Northwest Mining Convention, as- 
sembled at Spokane, Washington, February 28—March 5, 1921, 
that in their opinion state ‘blue-sky’’ laws should be standardized 
or some other means be devised to remove all restrictions to the 
raising of capital and permit men engaged in legitimate constructive 
effort to seek capital in any state of the union untrammeled by 
destructive and repressive laws retarding development of the 
mineral resources of the west; and be it further - 

Resolved that *‘ blue-sky’ measures now before Congress, including 
specifically the Kenyon Bill, be, and hereby are, emphatically con- 
demned as calculated to destroy development of mineral resources 
and therefore antagonistic to the general prosperity of the West. 


Approving Mining Congress Stand on Minerals Separation 


Wuereas, the Federal Trade Commission is maintaining pro- 
ceedings against the Minerals Separation North American Cor- 
poration; and 

Wuereas, The American Mining Congress has lent its assistance 
in developing and presenting evidence in connection with this 
proceeding; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By Northwest Mining Convention, assembled at Spo- 
kane, Washington. February 28-March 5, 1921, with delegates 
present from all northwestern states; 

That this convention hereby indorses and commends the proceed- 
ings of the Federal Trade Commission against the Minerals Separa- 
tion, North American Corporation, and indorses and approves the 
action of the American Mining Congress in supporting the Commis- 
sion’s proceeding; and be it further 

Resolved, That mining men of the northwest pledge assistance to 
the officers of the American Mining Congress in their efforts to 
remove what constitutes a serious menace to the mining industry. 


The McFadden Bill 


WHEREAS, the government of the United States is committed to 
the gold standard, and whereas under such standard the mainte- 
nance of the gold mining industry is essential, and whereas, the gold 
mining industry of the United States is now in deplorable straits 
and it has become necessary to apply some measures for immediate 
relief, and whereas the McFadden Bill, H. R. 13201, appears to 
offer the best available solution of the problem. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by mining men of the Northwest, assembled in annual 
convention at the northwest Mining Convention, Spokane, Wash- 
ington, February 28th-March 5th, that the Mefadden’ Bill is 
hereby endorsed and the support of the delegates pledged to the 
measure in the belief that the maintenance of the gold standard is 
essential to the common welfare of the country. 


Resolutions were adopted favoring an adequate pro- 
tective tariff on lead, zinc, magnesite and mercury; joint 
action by carriers and shippers for immediate reduction of 
ore freight rates; amendment of the Assessment Act to 
provide that annual work on mining claims be performed 
by September 1 instead of December 31; 


immediate 
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repeal of the Grazing Act which provides for homestead 
entries to the extent of 640 acres; enactment of a law 
making mutilation or melting of coinage a criminal otiense. 

Co-operating in making the convention both successful 
and enjoyable were the Associated Engineers, the North- 
west Mining Association, the Mining Committee of the 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce, the Washington State 
Metal Mining Association, the Columbia Section of the 
A. I. M. E. and the Spokane Stock Exchange. Social 
and business plans were carried out by a Committee of 
Control from these organizations, of which L. K. Arm- 
strong, president of the Washington State Metal Mining 
Association, wa: chairman; Sidney Norman, editor of the 
Northwest Mining Truth, vice chairman; M. E. Poole, 
secretary; and F. C. Bailey, treasurer. 


WELFARE WORK COMMITTEE 
BEING ORGANIZED 


N THE further development of the Standardization 
Division of the American Mining Congress, the 
chairmen of the coal and metals branches each have 

decided to organize sub-committees on welfare work. 
These committees will include in their personnel not only 
the welfare activities of the operating mining companies, 
but welfare plans worked out by the large industrial con- 
cerns who cater largely to the mining industry through 
their manufacture of equipment and supplies. The degree 
of enthusiasm with which committee appointments are 
being accepted indicates a general recognition of the value 
and timeliness of the work contemplated. 

The object of these sub-committees is not with a special 
view to standardizing welfare systems, but to make avail- 
able to the fullest extent complete information as to the 
systems already in existence which are satisfactorily solv- 
ing what is perhaps the greatest problem facing all in- 
dustry—the contentment and efficiency of the workers. 

Such representative companies as the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, the Phelps Dodge Corporation, the 
Stag Canyon Fuel Company, the Consolidation Coal 
Company, the Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, and 
many others of equal importance have signified their 
willingness to assist in this educational branch of the 
Standardization Division. 

Reports as to the development of this work will be 
printed in the MinrnG ConGress JouRNAL and the official 
report will be printed in pamphlet form and widely dis- 
tributed. 


SAVING COPPER SITUATION 


TIMULATION of the copper market by means of 
an educational exhibit at the next American Mining 
Congress convention was urged by the Arizona 

Chapter at a meeting held March 14. Since the Exposi- 
tion of Mines and Mining to be held during the conven- 
tion will be attended by thousands of people from the 
United States and other countries, the Arizona Chapter 
considers it an unexcelled opportunity for placing before 
the public the value of copper and alloys of the metal in 
its many uses. 

The Chapter adopted resolutions requesting the Mining 
Congress to feature exhibits “which will have as their 
object the dissemination of knowledge of the present and 
possible commercial uses of copper and its alloys and the 
advantages of these over substitutes now being used.” 

Convention headquarters in Chicago reports growing 
national interest in the Exposition of Mines and Mining, 
and it is considered certain that copper will be represented 
by numerous exhibits of great educational value. 
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OIL SHALE DIVISION BEING 
REORGANIZED 


il HE American Mining Congress has devoted a cer- 
tain portion of its time for the past year in the 
development of an Oil Shale Division, and complete 

reorganization of this division is now being effected. It is 

anticipated that it will be one of the most important 
features in the work of this organization because of the 
realization that oil shale is one of our coming industries. 

It has been said authoritatively that the rapid depletion 
of our oil wells and the increasing difficulty in finding new 
structures to meet the growing demand for oil will within 
a few years find the United States unable to meet the oil 
needs of industry unless our shale resources are made 
available. 

The Oil Shale Section will divide itself into a number of 
sub-committees, each giving particular study to various 
phases of the industry, one of which will be a compilation 
of the resources and the various types of equipment which 
have been proposed for the satisfactory distillation of oil 
from shale. Legislation which is paramount to the indus- 
try’s development will also receive consideration, and 
facts presented to Congress which will enable it to legislate 
intelligently for the industry. When the personnel of the 
division is completed, and their recommendations are 
available for publication, announcement will be made 
through the columns of the Congress JouRNAL 


UTAH CHAPTER ELECTS 


EMBERS OF THE UTAH CHAPTER, Ameri- 

ean Mining Congress, at the annual meeting 

March 14, re-elected officers as follows: George 
W. Lambourne, president Judge Mining & Smelting Co., 
governor; Walter Fitch, president Chief Consolidated 
Mining Co., first viee-governor; C. E. Allen, general 
manager United States Smelting, Refining & Mining Co., 
second vice-governor; J. William Knight, vice-president 
Knight Investment Co., third vice-governor; A. G. 
Mackenzie, secretary and treasurer. 

Louis 8. Cates, general manager of the Utah Copper 
Co., and M. R. Evans, president of the Columbus- 
Rexall Mining Co., were added to the board of directors 
of the chapter. 


UTAH OPERATORS FORCED TO 
MAKE WAGE CUT 


IGH FREIGHT RATES are held mainly respon- 

sible for a cut of 25 cents per shift in the wage 

scales of all underground metal mines in Utah. 

The operators have posted notices that the cut will go 
into effect April l. 

The mine operators point out that they are confronted 
with a choice between keeping a partial force employed 
at reduced wages or suspending operations entirely. They 
assert it is no longer possible to produce metals at a profit 
and, unless the situation improves materially in the near 
future, they expect to shut down their properties entirely. 

In announcing the cut the operators, through A. G. 
Mackenzie, secretary of the Utah Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, as spokesman, gave out the follow- 
ing statement 

“The mit 


Wages again, but the step is absolutely unavoidable. The action 
has been dec 


operators greatly regret the necessity of reducing 


ided upon only after the most careful consideration 
and with a realization that costs must be reduced if operations are 


to be continued 


“The operators believe it best to make a frank statement of the 
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ARIZONA CHAPTER MAKES SUGGESTION FOR 


existing situation for the information of all interested and have 
authorized me to make the facts public. 

‘Copper production ceased to be profitable in this state months 
ago, and recently the lead price dropped far below the cost of pro- 
duction. Even our richest silver-lead mines are now unable to 
operate profitably, as their losses on lead offset the profits on silver. 

“The impending wage reduction will not enable the mines to 
operate at a profit. It should be viewed only as a step forced upon 
them by the existing circumstances. Unless other items of cost 
come down, or the markets improve speedily, the operators will 
soon have to choose between further wage reductions and complete 
suspension of operations. 

“High cost of mine supplies, such as powder, caps, fuse, steel, 
etc., the recent enormous increases in power rates, and, more than 
anything else, the high freight rates which hit the industry at every 
angle, are chiefly responsible for the present crisis. The mine oper- 
ators have made every effort to obtain reductions in these items, 
but they are still so inconsistent with the metal market situation 
that wage reductions are absolutely forced. 

““Many of the mines have already suspended ore shipments and 
the others are getting things in readiness to shut down in the near 
future unless a radical improvement takes place.” 


MINING EXPERIENCE OF NEW SENATORS 
FROM WESTERN STATES 


AMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, new Senator from 
California, is the son of a clergyman and was born 
in Iowa, but his family went west when he was a 
youngster. The year 1873, when he was only eleven 
years old, found him working in the mines at Nevada City. 
Samuel D. Nicholson, new Senator from Colorado, is a 
big mine operator, including both gold and silver mines. 
Tasker L. Oddie, who comes to the Senate from Nevada, 
was born in Brooklyn, and went to Nevada in 1898 to look 
after railroad, mining and banking properties of the 
Stokes interests. He soon cut loose from the Stokes 
interests and began working his claims with his own hands. 
Finally he became a partner of Jim Butler in the discovery 
and development of the great Tonopah mines. For five 
years he managed these properties. Later, he became 
interested at Goldfield. 
Senator John W. Harreld, of Oklahoma, has made con- 
siderable money in oil. 


PRESIDENT HARDING MAY VISIT ALASKA 

A STRONG DESIRE to visit Alaska was expressed by 
President Harding a fortnight ago. He signified his inten- 
tion of making the trip during the forthcoming summer. 
Secretary of the Interior Fall will probably accompany 
him and the two will make a first-hand investigation of 
the country’s mineral resources. 


JESSE KNIGHT PASSES AWAY 


NE OF THE OUTSTANDING MINING FIG- 

URES for a generation past was lost to the West 

when Jesse Knight died at his home in Provo, 
Utah, March 14, of paialysis. Mr. Knight had suffered 
two strokes since the first of the year. After the second 
one took place in February, he recognized that his death 
was liable to occur at any time and surrendered his position 
as head of the so-called ‘‘Knight companies,’”’ embracing 
more than sixty corporations engaged in metal and coal 
mining, banking, ranching, manufacturing, :ailroading 
and iriigation. 

“Uncle Jesse,”’ as he was geneially known, was boin in 
Illinois, Sept. 6, 1845. His father died two years later and 
the widow and her children came to Utah overland in 
1850 as members of the Mormon church. Jesse Knight 
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had little opportunity to obtain a school education, as 
his early life was one of most exacting toil. As a very 
young man, he engaged in freighting to the mines of 
Montana, participated in the Black Hawk Indian war 
and became a cattle buyer. He was one of the first to 
engage in mining in the Tintic district of Utah, where he 
developed many successful properties. 

The wealth that came to him as a result of his wide 
operations was unquestionably always subordinate to his 
desire to develop the region in which he lived. He touched 
almost every western activity at one time or another and 
could always be relied upon to put his brains and his 


JESSE KNIGHT 


resource: behind any meritorious development proposition. 

Mr. Knight never held public office, although he had 
always been a stanch adherent of the Democratic party. 
That party nominated him for governor of Utah in 1908, 
against his expressed wish. Mr. Knight promptly and 
definitely declined the nomination and announced that if 
elected he would not qualify, so that the state committee 
was under the necessity of choosing another candidate. 
A son, J. William Knight, is at present a member of the 
Utab State senate and a vice-governor of the Utah 
Chapter, American Mining Congiess, of which ‘“ Uncle 
Jesse’? was a life member. Other children are Oscar 
Raymond Knight, M:s. Amanda Allen, Mrs. Jennie 
Mangum and Mrs. tona Jordan, all of Piovo. The widow 
also survives. 
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WESTERN DRIVE FOR McFADDEN BILL LED BY 
PRESIDENT LORING 


USINESS MEN concerned in the country’s financial 
stability are rallying to the support of the McFad- 
den Bill as a result of a Western campaign which 

has been opened by President W. J. Loring, of the Ameri- 
van Mining Congress. Headquarters have been opened 
in San Francisco, from which Mr. Loring and Fletcher 
Hamilton of California, his chief associate, are conducting 
an active drive. 

Messrs. Loring and Hamilton are visiting various cities 
in the West. Numerous meetings have been held, and the 
ranks of those who realize that the McFadden Bill should 
be passed at once are being augmented and the forces 
of its supporters co-ordinated. 

The fact that the McFadden Bill is the proper remedy 
for the existing unsatisfactory condition of the industry 
and the consequent importance of immediately enacting 
it into law, were explained by Mr. Loring in the following 
statement: 

“The executive committee was appointed recently in San Francisco 
in behalf of the passage of the McFadden bill. This committee, 
which is composed of leading San Francisco business men, is hard 
at work, having gone at the task, of educating the public as to the 
necessity and merits of the bill. They are sincere in their conviction 
that they are working for a good cause and that they are going to 
succeed. 

“The McFadden bill, like many other measures, was unfinished 
at the end of the late session in Washington. It will be necessary to 
reintroduce this bill, but no time will be consumed or no difficulty 
experienced in bringing the bill forward. The proponents of this 
measure are of firm conviction that the gold producers and the gold 
reserve of our nation will be largely supported as the result of the 
campaign that has been waged for the last year of two in Washington 
for the purpose of educating the people up to the necessity of obtain- 
ing relief for the gold producers, such as that provided by the McFad- 
den bill. 


“The American Mining Congress is firmly behind the McFadden 
bill, and until some other measure that is considered to offer better 
relief is proposed the McFadden bill will be the measure for which 
this body will fight. With the passage of this measure, or some other 
measure giving like relief, there will be brought into reserve millions 
of tons of ore in the United States that is already developed and 
which is too low grade to pay to mill under present conditions. This 
enormous reserve will be a national loss unless something is done 
for the purpose of giving relief such as is proposed by the McFadden 
bill.” 

Mr. Loring in his statement reviewed the history of 
some of the largest individual mines which have been 
compelled to shut down, and showed where many of 
them, if encouraged by the passage of the McFadden Bill 
to resume operations, would yield a considerable produc- 
tion. 


ABLE FINANCIAL EDITOR LENDS HIS 
SUPPORT TO McFADDEN BILL 


N ITS ISSUE of March 12, Financial Age, New York 
‘arried an editorial under the title, ‘To Conserve 
Gold Production,” which is considered as an unus- 

ually lucid exposition of the McFadden Bill and the many 
factors entering into the complex situation which demand 
its enactment into law. It is herewith reproduced in full: 

“It is gratifying to note that the Sub-Committee of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House has reported favorably on the 
McFadden Bill. This measure, introduced by Representative 


Louis T. McFadden, Chairman of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House, was designed primarily to prevent a further 
decline in the gold output of the United States. Incidentally the 
bill suggests methods to prevent the loss of developed ore of the 
yellow metal resources, due to caving in of the workings when closed 
down, rotting of timbers and flooding. These evils are all pre- 
ventable, and rightly should be regulated by such legislation as 
proposed. 

“Startling figures as to the decline in the gold production of the 
country are given in advocacy of the final passage of the McFadden 
measure by Congress. From an output of $101,000,000 in 1915, the 
amount had dropped to $49,500,000 in 1920. The extent of the 
widespread shutting down of the mines is indicated by these figures. 
Loss due to the purely physical causes designated in the bill, also 
played a part. 

“Owing to the fact that the price of gold is fixed by the Govern- 
ment in this country, the production of gold has been rendered un- 
profitable in the face of rising costs in other lines. Consumers of 
gold such as jewelers and others, are practically subsidized, it is 
stated, by having the metal sold to them at prices extant in the pre- 
war period. It is to remedy this condition, Mr. McFadden has said, 
that provisions have been introduced in his measure. Without in 
any way interfering with the monetary unit, these clauses correct 
the cost and price equation between the industrial consumer of 
gold and the producer of new metal. Such a stabilizer would be of 
a final benefit to all concerned. 


“In the report of the Director of the Mint it was stated that in 
1919 gold to the value of $75,500,000 was used in the manufacture 
of jewelry, and for other industrial purposes. This was $15,000,000 
in excess of the production for that year. 

“This country’s gold resources, which are annually becoming 
more restricted, and which the McFadden bill aims to conserve, as 
far as possible, are low grade ores chiefly, which require operations on 
a large seale, and development at great cost. What is regarded as 
a fatal policy is that of mines still operating restricting production 
to their best ores, or “‘gutting the mine”’ as it is technically called. 
It is explained that this usage is fatal, because not only is the per- 
manent loss of developed ore reserves involved, there being no re- 
placement of these, but it necessitates the non-operation of plants 
that cost heavily, and their “scrapping,” with no prospect of their 
being rebuilt under existing conditions. 

“Gold mining no longer attracts capital in this country, since the 
former fruitful fields have been almost exhausted, with prospecting 
almost abandoned. It is said that there is small chance now for the 
discovery of gold mines. It is interesting to note, in this connection, 
that the gold fields were but little worked even at the time of the 
Civil War. This was the case notwithstanding there was a rush to 
California after the “strike” there in 1849. Gold mining on a 
large scale had not been widely extended during the 12-year interval 
before the war between the states. Since then, fields have yielded 
upwards of $3,000,000,000, and the best deposits have been depleted. 

“In view of these facts, indicating the rapidly-diminishing supply 
of gold from the mines of the country, the McFadden bill, whose 
object is conservation, deserves the highest consideration.” 


LORING SEES BIGGER FUTURE FOR 
CALIFORNIA MINING 


MPORTANCE OF MINING in the upbuilding of 
California was pointed out in an article in San 
Francisco Business by W. J. Loring, president of the 
American Mining Congress. Mr. Loring showed not only 
the progress made by the state in the past on account 
of mining, but the opportunities still remaining to be 
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developed. He likewise pointed out that the state could 
advance in other directions if similar effort was put forth. 

“The new generation of Californians perhaps little 
realizes the important part mining for gold played in 
laying the foundation for what the state has grown to be,”’ 
Mr. Loring said. “Not alone did the discovery of gold lay 
a foundation for the development of gold mining, but the 
base metal and mineral resources came in for their share 
of attention until California has become an outstanding 
factor in metal and mineral production of the United 
States. 

“No doubt had gold not been discovered, California 
would have been developed because of its natural re- 
sources, but the development would have been slower 
without that historic discovery. 

“In the year 1848, $245,301 was put out in gold value in 


California. The following year, 1849, $10,151,360 was 
produced. In 1850 the production was $41,273,106; in 


1851, $75,938,232. In 1852 it was $81,274,700, and from 
1852 to 192) production gradually fell off until it got down 
to $13,959,000 in the latter year, the total yield of gold 
to 1929 being $1,72),496,293. 

“Taken in years between 1883 and 1894 the yield 
ranged between $13,690,000 and $15,334,317. Then it 
gradually increased to $22,442,296 in 1915, since which 
time the yield has grown less until it reached the low period 
around the eighteen nineties. 

“The difficulty at present is that there are no new fields 
or new improvements to be made that will likely increase 
the annual yield as was the case around 196, when the 
state’s dredging enterprises began to be a factor. 

“Of the mineral production for 1920, which totals 
$242,142,000, gold is only $13,950,000, while the state’s 
output should be around $20,000,000.” 

Approximately 18,000 men are employed in the mines 
and by mineral producers of California. * Mr. Loring 
used this figure as a basis for an estimated statement 
that 104,000 citizens of the state are supported by the 
mines, to which number must be added those who receive 
mine dividends. 

Continuing, Mr. Loring said: ‘‘Little is known by 
some of our eastern friends, except superficially, of the 
great wealth of the Golden State. It would appear to me 
that an industry that produces the enormous sum of 
$242,000,000 is worth fostering and is worth the time of 
those who are acquainted with the state’s great natural 
wealth to talk, write, and do everything possible not 
only to stimulate California’s resources, but to attract 
investors from other fields. We should not be selfish 
and try to keep all for ourselves. We should endeavor 
to bring capital and new ideas to bear upon the develop- 
ment of California’s resources. 

“Our resources should not be pushing us for develop- 
ment; we should be forcing development with all the 
energy within our power. 

“We should push our natural resources by all possible 
means, and push just as hard during good times as we do 
during poor times. 

“My opinion is that no time should be lost in getting 
into the boat called ‘California’ and pulling for the shore 
with one .mighty purpose—to stand together for the 
development, protection, and welfare of our state and 
its people. While we are building this durable monument 
we should ever keep in mind the initiative of the stalwart 
Argonauts who laid the foundation for California’s pros- 
perity through the discovery and development of gold. 

“Why cannot we develop our other natural resources 
with the same vigor and splendid enthusiasm? It can be 
done, and we should get busy and do it.” 

Mr. Loring also pointed out California’s possibilities 
in the further development of petroleum, quicksilver, 
aud water-power. 
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BAIN TO BE NAMED AS BUREAU OF 
MINES DIRECTOR 


PPOINTMENT of H. Foster Bain of California as 
director of the Bureau of Mines is anticipated by 
those in close touch with the Interior Department. 

Secretary Fall would probably have recommended the 
appointment before now except for the press of other 
business which demanded his immediate consideration. 
Mr. Bain is now acting director, and has been since the 
resignation of Dr. F. G. Cottrell, and the statement was 
recently made from Secretary Fall’s office that “things 
are getting along so well that the Secretary is not worrying 
in the least about the Bureau of Mines.” 


BUREAU OF MINES APPROPRIATION 
REMAINS STATIONARY 


) NEW WORK was provided for in the appro- 

piation made by the last Congress for the Bureau 

of Mines during the fiscal year 1922, which begins 
July 1, 1921. Except for the enforcement of the Leasing 
Act, which waz not included in last year’s budget, and in 
two other minor instances, the appropriation for next 
year is a duplicate of that of the current year. 

The Bureau had included in its estimate figures to cover 
the inauguration of a vast fuel inspection system, the 
purchase of a mine rescue car, the construction of a 
building for the Fairbanks, Alaska, experiment station 
and the purchase of experimental mine land and addi- 
tional grouad for the Pittsbu-gh station. All the-e items 
failed. 

The merits of the various items for which appropriations 
were not granted were not considered. The policy of the 
Appropriations Committee was to make no appropriations 
for new work which had not first been approved by the 
proper legislative committee. There was not sufficient 
time for this to be done before Congress adjourned. 

Appropriations for the Bureau for the current yea 
including the $6°,000 deficiency appropriation for a 

vision of the Leasing Act, totaled $1,462,642. The ap- 
propriation for next year totals $1,439,300. This includes 
$132,0C0 for supervision of the Leasing Act, which cannot 
be considered an increase because it was long ago foreseen 
that this amount would be required this year and agreed 


that it should be appropriated. Excluding this item, 
the increase in the appropriation for the fiscal year 1922 


consists of $325 to help the Alaska inspector meet the 
high cost of living and $5,333 for increased transportation 
expense of mine rescue cars, or a total of $5,658. This is 
oftset by an item of $1,000 for 1ent of land for rescue cars, 
which was included in this year’s appropriation but was not 
asked for next year. The actual increase in the appro- 
priation for 1922 is $4,658. 
The appropriation for 1922 follows: 


Bureau of Mines Appropriations, 1922 


Mine accidents 409,065 
Testing fuel 142,510 
Mineral mining. 125,000 
Petroleum and natural gas 135,000 
Expenses mine experiment stations. . 200,000 
Care new building Pittsburgh station. . 50,000 
Operating mine rescue cars.................... 160,000 
Jnspecting mines in Alaska...................... 7,325 
Books and publications 1,500 
Supervision of Leasing Act. 132,000 


The above i- identical with the appropriation for this 
appropriation of $1,000 for 


year except, as stated, the 
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land for rescue cars is not included, while the item for 
Alaska inspection is $325 larger and the item for increased 
cost of tran:porting mine rescue cars is $5,333 larger. 

Items in the 1922 budget which were not provided for 
in the appropriation were: purchase of mine revcue car, 
$45,000; building for Fairbanks, $75,009; purchase of 
experimental mine land, $18,000; land for Pittsburgh 
station, $28,000; fuel inspection, $725,000; construction 
of garage, $150,000; fuel purchases, $75,000. 


LEASING ACT ENFORCEMENT OFFICIALS 
ANNOUNCED BY BUREAU 


OLLOWING the making of an appropriation of 

$60,000 by Congress on the last day of the recent 

session for supervision of the leasing act of February 
25, 1920, the Bureau of Mines early last month announced 
plans for carrying out the work contemplated. The ap- 
propriation was a deficiency appropriation and will carry 
on the work until July 1. Heretofore the Bureau of Mines 
has been compelled to assign an engineer, assistant super- 
visors, gaugers, and oil clerks who are badly needed in 
other work. 

F. B. Tough has been made chief supervisor of oil and 
gas, with headquarters at Denver. He will report direct 
to the chief petroleum technologist at Washington Dis- 
trict engineers and supervisors, also gaugers and clerks, 
have been placed at Casper, Wyoming, Winnette, Mon- 
tana, Bakersfield, California, and Shreveport, Louisiana. 
They will report direct to Mr. Tough. 

George 8. Rice, chief mining engineer, will be in im- 
mediate technical charge of leases dealing with coal, 
phosphate, oil shale, and sodium operations. The work 
will be handled in the field by a chief mining supervisor 
whose office will be at Denver, and who in turn will have 
one district mining supervisor. 

Operating and safety regulations for coal mining oper- 
ations have already been approved and will soon be 
pblished. Similar regulations.for mining of other minerals 
are now being prepared. 

The operating regulations governing oil and gas leases 
require that the supervisor and his deputies shall visit 
all operations for the discovery and production of oil and 
gas, with a view to preventing waste and damage and 
injury to life or property. The supervisor in the case of 
oil operations will also determine the quality of oil pro- 
duced, which is one of the factors upon which the payment 
of royalties is based. 


LAND OFFICE AND GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR YEAR 


EKOLOGICAL SURVEY appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1922 totaled $1,640,340. The budget 
includes the following: 

Geologic surveys, $352,000; topographic surveys, $339,- 
000; chemical and physical researches relating to geology, 
including researches to determine geologic conditions 
favorable to the presence of potash salt deposits, $40,000; 
reports of mineral resources, $125,000; investigation of 
mineral resources of Alaska, $75,000; gauging streams, 
determining water supply, investigating underground cur- 
rents and artesian wells and compiling reports on utiliza- 
tion of water resources, $180,000; publication of geologic 
maps, 3140,000. 

The appropriation for investigation of Alaskan mineral 
resources was made available at once so as to permit of 
work during the spring. 

Appropriations for the maintenance of the General 
Land Office included the following: 
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For consolidation of offices of registers and receivers 
and compensation of registers and receivers, $450,000; 
contingent expenses, $400,000; execution of laws governing 
cutting of timber, protecting lands from illegal entry and 
adjusting swamp land claims, $550,000; hearings to de- 
termine character of lands and legality of entries, $25,000; 
surveys and resurveys of public lands, examination of 
surveys heretofore made and reported defective or fraudu- 
lent and inspecting mineral deposits, coal fields and timber 


districts, $700,000; monuments for publie land corners, 
$70.000. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTMENTS 


HE FOLLOWING appointments of interest to the 
mining industry have been made by President 
Harding: 
Judge Edward C. Finney, Kansas, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
Former Governor William Spry, Utah, commissioner 
of the General Land Office. 
John J. Esch, Wisconsin, and M. W. Potter, New York, 
members Interstate Commerce Commission. 
D. R. Crissenger, Ohio, Comptroller of Currency. 
Carl Mapes, Michigan, Solicitor of Internal Revenue. 
James A. bowler, Tennessee, assistant attorney general. 
Guy D. Goff, West Virginia, assistant attorney general. 
W. W. Husband, Vermont, immigration commissioner. 
Thomas W. Miller, Delaware, alien property custodian. 
William 8. Culbertson, Kansas, and Thomas O. Marvin, 
Massachusetts, members of Tariff Commission. 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., New York, director War Finance 
Corporation. 


First Assistant 


COMMITTEE ON OIL STANDARDS NOW ON 
PERMANENT BASIS 


RGANIZATION of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Standardization of Petroleum Specifica- 
tions, authorized by President Woodrow Wilson in 

January, was perfected by Secretary of the Interior John 
Barton Payne during the last week he was in office. 

The committee is composed of Dr. H. Foster Bain, 
Bureau of Mines, chairman, representing the Department 
ff the Interior; J. H. Vawter, office of the supervising 
architect, representing the Treasury Department; Captain 
Wm. H. Lee, Q.M.C., office of the Quartermaster General, 
representing the War Departnent; Commander H. A. 
Stuart, Bureau of Lngineering, representing the Navy 
Department; E. B. Cranford. assis.ant superintendent, 
division of post-cffice service, representing the Post ( ffice 
Department; B. A. Anderson, Bureau of Publie Roads, 
representing the Department of Agriculture; Dr. C. W. 
Waidner, bureau of Standards, representing the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; W. A. E. Doying. inspecting engineer, 
representing the Panama Canal; M. W. Bowen, assistant 
to the chairman, representing the Shipping Board. 

This new committee has superseded the war-time com- 
mittee on the same subject. The war-time committee 


was at first under the Fuel Administration and was 
later tre nsferred to the Bureau of Mines. It standardized 
the many specifications for petroleum products in use by 


the gcvernment. This committee did not represent all 
cf the departments of the government and was not in- 
tendcd to be permanent. 

The first action of the new committee was to approve 
Bulletin 5 of the old committee, thereby continuing in 
force the specifications on gasoline, kerosene, fuel oils, 
lubricating oils, signal oils and all other oils included in 
the bulletin. 


MAKING THE COAL MINES SAFE FOR COAL MINERS 


fewer in 1920 than at any previous period in the 

world’s history. The death rate was 3.50 per million 
tons of coal produced, which was little more than half that 
of 1907, and represented a drop of more than 18 per cent. 
as compared with the fatality rate of 4.28 per million tons 
in 1919. And the 1919 record a few years previously 
would have been considered very fine. 

The production record is considered in many respects 
the most accurate gauge for mine accidents and fatalities. 
Equating accidents to the number of men employed is 
not considered the best system for making comparisons, 
because many miners work less than a year, some during 
short and some during longer periods. 

Another equitable method of testing the results of efforts 
to make coal mining safe for coal miners is found in com- 
paring the number of tons produced for each man killed 
during two or more years. Last year 285,700 tons of coal 
were produced for every man killed. This was 50,000 
tons more than the production-per-death record of 1919 
and 23,000 tons more than that of 1918, which at that 
time was the best record which had ever been hung up. 

Many factors have contributed to the lessening of the 
dangers which beset the daily work of the coal miner. 
Chief among them is the work of the United States Bureau 
of Mines. But back of this work was the humanity 
of the American mine operator, who was first to decide 
that something ought to be done to protect the life and 
limb of mine workers and that he, the boss, was the one 
who ought to do it. And he did it, paying the expense of 
installing new machinery and educating hjs employes 
before there were laws compelling him to do so. To this 
day the most up-to-date mining enterprises are several 
laps ahead of the law in this respect. 

The operators, working through their organization, the 
American Mining Congress, succeeded in bringing about 
the establishment of the Bureau of Mines in 1910. Dr. 
Joseph A. Holmes, the bureau’s first director, from the 
date of his installation in office made the effort to reduce 
the number of mine accidents and fatalities one of the 
chief concerns of the bureau. The Joseph A. Holmes 
Safety Association, afterwards organized, was named in his 
honor and in recognition of his services in this respect. 
This association is more active today than ever before, 
and during the last month has decided to institute chap- 


Pr itewer in 02 per million tons of coal produced were 


Production 


Year (Short tons) 


480 , 363, 424 
*Estimated. 
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ters in the different mining centers of the United States 
and Alaska. 

The Bureau of Mines operates ten mine-rescue cars 
which visit mining communities, giving practical demon- 
strations of first aid work and training men in both first 
aid and mine safety operations. Those who take the 
training generally form local organizations. There are 
approximately four-score such organizations in the coun- 
try. Many mines and mining communities boast of first 
aid and rescue teams trained, drilled and equipped to a 
point not exceeded by the best in the United States army. 
Once a year these teams from all parts of the country hold 
contests which attract international interest. The last 
of such contests was held during the twenty-third annual 
convention of the American Mining Congress, in Denver. 

Laboratory work in behalf of the prevention of mine 
accidents is carried on continually at the Pittsburgh 
experiment station of the United States Bureau of Mines. 
The three most important phases of its work are the estab- 
lishment of permissible explosives for use in gaseous and 
dusty mines, the development of electrical equipment 
which can be used safely in gaseous and dusty mines, 
and improvement of the safety of mechanical devices used 
about any and all mines. 

Explosives tested by the Bureau of Mines are the only 
explosives used by the industries of the United States 
whose quality is first tested and then certified by the 
United States government. All such explosives which win 
the official designation of “‘ permissible” are considerably 
less sensitive than other high explosives and black blasting 
powder, but they “do the work,” nevertheless. The 
principal use of permissible explosives is in coal mines, 
although about fifteen percent. of all such explosives 
used in 1919 were for other purposes. The result of the 
use of permissible explosives in bituminous coal mines was 
to reduce the number of fatalities at once. Between 1903 
and 1910, fatalities caused by explosives were never fewer 
than .2 per thousand men employed. After 1910, the 
number of fatalities from the same cause never exceeded 
.138 per thousand men employed. In 1917, the fatality 
rate per thousand employes was only .091. 

Time was when any lamp which would burn was 
satisfactory for use in a coal mine. Today more than 
200,000 officially approved electric miners’ lamps are in 
use in coal mines, and in many mines the old open flame 
lamp, which was always a fire hazard even where there 


Coal Mine Fatalities, 1907-1920, Show Steadily Diminishing Rate 


Rate per 


Rate per Killed Production 

7 per per 

Employed Killed E 1 oe 0 _| 800-day | million death 
mproyes | Workers tons (Short tons) 
680 , 492 3,242 4.76 6.19 6.78 147, 407 
690 , 438 2,445 3.54 5.45 5.97 167 , 407 
666 , 552 2,642 3.96 Lt ee 5.73 174,416 
725,030 2,821 3.89 5.31 5.62 177,808 
728 , 348 2,656 3.65 4.97 5.35 186 , 887 
722,662 2,419 3.35 4.46 4.53 220,945 
747 , 644 2,785 3.73 4.70 4.89 204, 685 
763,185 2,454 3.22 4.66 4.78 209 , 261 
734,008 2,269 3.09 4.44 4.27 234 , 297 
720,971 2 , 226 3.09 3.93 3.77 265 ,094 
757,317 2,696 3.56 4.25 4.14 241,618 
762,426 2,580 3.38 3.94 3.80 262 , 873 
*765, 000 2,317 *3.03 4.24 235,700 
*775,000 2,260 *3.00 3.50 285,700 
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was no gas, has become only a memory, and a faint 
memory. The electrical section of the Pittsburgh experi- 
ment station has also carried out investigations on motors, 
rheostats, controllers and switches, shot-firing equipment 
and storage battery locomotives. 

The safety work of the Bureau of Mines, notwithstand- 
ing its accomplishments, is vaster and more varied today 
than ever before. Investigations are now being carried 
on in regard to safety catches for mine cages, gates for 
safeguarding mine shafts; standard platforms, railings and 
tow boards; safe practices for steam engines, boilers and 


Cc. LORIMER COLBURN 
Mr. Colburn joined the Washington force of the Bureau 


of Mines as a war worker in 1918. Two months later he 
was commissioned q captain of engineers. He returned to 
the Bureau early in 1919 and was soon made assistant chief 
mining engineer. Recently appointed chief of mine 
safety co-operative work. 
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ladders used about mines; haulage equipment, caging 
devices: safe construction of cages and skips; deterioration 
of wire ropes; belts for power transmission, and proposed 
code for mechanical equipment for coal mines. 

The government’s approval is given not only to general 
classes of machinery considered safe, but even to individual 
devices, and every piece of equipment so inspected has 
imprinted upon it the seal of the Bureau of Mines. There 
is no more excuse for having unsafe electrical equipment 
in a coal mine today than there is for purchasing a quarter 
of beef which has not been properly inspected and ap- 
proved. State mining departments are depending to a 
greater extent every year upon the Bureau of Mines for 
information and guidance upon safe equipment, since 
very few states possess men or facilities for ‘arrying on 
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such work, while the Bureau of Mines possesses the best 
in the world. 

The average mining engineer is perfectly competent, 
and the average mine owner is willing, to select only safe 
machinery and use only safe explosives and other materials, 
but their duties lie in another direction—that of producing 
and marketing. It is wise for them to rely upon the 
guidance of experts who think of little else. 


SAFETY COUNCIL CO-OPERATES WITH 
MINES BUREAU 


BOUT EIGHTY METAL MINES and nearly two- 
hundred coal mines, constituting all who affiliate 
with the National Safety Council, will receive the 

benefit of personal contact with the United States Bureau 
of Mines in their safety efforts as a result of a co-operative 
agreement entered into during the last month between 
the Bureau and the Council. C. Lorimer Colburn, as- 
sistant chief mining engineer at the time the agreement 
was made, was detailed as mining engineer to devote his 
entire time to putting it into effect. 

The element of personal contact with an expert but 
disinterested outsider is expected to have an immediate 
stimulative effect upon mine operators, with whom Mr 
Colburn will deal mainly, and upon their employes, whom 
he will address upon occasions. Heretofore Bureau of 
Mines safety work, except that done by crews on mine 
rescue cars, has been rather impersonal in nature. Its 
nearest approach to a direct appeal to mine operators 
consisted in the sending of safety and first aid bulletins, 
which all too frequently suffered the fate of most bulle- 
tins—consignment to the waste basket or file room. Not- 
withstanding the remarkable record which the Bureau’s 
safety work has made, it has long been felt that a more 
direct appeal to, and a more personal relation with, mine 
operators would be followed by a marked reduction in 
the number of mine fatalities and injuries. 

The National Safety Council, before entering into the 
agreement with the Bureau of Mines, conducted a referen- 
dum, and more than two-thirds of the ballots cast by its 
members were favorable to the co-operative agreement. 

Mr. Colburn has already taken up his new work. He 
has practically completed mapping out his plan of cam- 
paign. First, he will visit the National Safety Council’s 
headquarters and familiarize himself with the work of its 
mining section. The co-operative agreement provides 
that he will then ‘‘visit the mining company members of 
the National Safety Council and acquaint such members 
with the scope of the technical safety service available 
to them through this co-operative agreement; familiarize 
himself with the best methods of preventing accidents as 
demonstrated by the mining companies who are most 
advanced in this respect; establish cordial relations with 
the mine superintendents and foremen at the operations 
he visits and, as occasion permits, disseminate suggestions 
looking to improved practices, which shall be free from 
criticisms of the practices he finds; collect photographs, 
blue prints, sketches and other information suitable for 
the preparation of “‘Safe Practices” léaflets of the National 
Safety Council and bulletins, technical papers and other 
publications of the Bureau of Mines; co-ordinate and 
develop the safety work of the mining section of the 
National Safety Council with the safety work of the 
Bureau of Mines; disseminate among the operators, fore- 
men and workmen in the mining industry, by personal 
visits and orally, with more concrete application and detail 
than written communications would probably provide, 
ihe arguments for and against increased or new activity 
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along any lines of endeavor or research looking to in- 
creased safety in the mining industry.” 


DECREASE IN NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS 
AT METALLURGICAL PLANTS 


EWER MEN WERE EMPLOYED and fewer were 

injured in American metallurgical works in 1919 

than in 1918. Figures compiled by the Bureau of 
Mines have just been announced. 

Altogether 60,187 men were employed, of whom 8,045 
were injured and 62 were killed. The accident rate was 
127.10 injured and .98 killed per thousand 300-day 
workers, during 1919. There was a decrease of 19,565 
in the number of workers, 32 in the number of fatalities 
and 4,648 in the number of injuries, as compared with 1918. 

Of the total number of accidents reported, 25 fatalities 
and 2,052 injuries occurred at ore dressing plants, 32 
fatalities and 4,394 injuries at smelters and 5 fatalities 
and 1,599 injuries at auxiliary works. 

The number killed and injured per thousand 300-day 
workers from 1913 to 1919 is shown in the following table: 


Accidents at Metallurgical Plants, 1913-1919 


Humber 
Average ota cillec ota injured? 
ead days number per 1,000 number per 1,000 
active killed 300-day injured 300-day 
workers workers 
Ore-dressing plants: 
See ; 6,154 323 16 0.99 1,977 122.38 
ee ape 15,225 302 23 1.51 1,434 94.19 
1915... 309 30 1.57 2,095 109 ,65 
19iGe..........5| B40 315 33 1.41 3,184 135.66 
1917a.. re er 303 47 1.93 2,952 121.12 
22,517 310 35 1.55 3,142 139.54 
19194 16,708 293 25 1.50 2,052 122.82 
Smelting plants:b 
1913 shih . 24,309 355 47 1.93 4,247 174.71 
1914 .| 32,336 348 33 1.02 5,673 175.44 
1915 ..| 36,262 347 38 1.05 5,718 157.69 
1916a 49 , 363 338 36 .73 9,656 195.61 
50,659 342 53 1.05 7,745 152.88 
W0iSe..... . 45,439 342 42 .92 6,743 148.40 
19194 =? 30,917 326 32 1.04 4,394 142.12 
Auxiliary works: 
1913,1914,1915¢- - 
1916 ...| 15,763 338 14 89 2,240 142.10 
1917 17,014 328 16 .94 2,881 169.33 
1918 ‘ 20,111 334 17 85 2,808 139.63 
1919 , 15,670 321 5 .32 1,599 102.04 


aNot including auxiliary works, as shops, yards, etc 
bExclusive of iron blast-furnaces. 
cNot separately reported. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT MINE 
RESCUE MEET ARRANGED 

HE COLISEUM in St. Louis will be the scene of 

the next International Mine Rescue and Safety First 

meeting. It will be held on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, September 1-3. At the same time and place, 
a conference on the standardization of mine 
methods will also be held. 


rescue 


Details of the meet were considered at a meeting on 
March 23 of F. J. Bailey, D. J. Parker, George 8. Rice and 
E. A. Holbrook of the Bureau of Mines. The tentative 
program as arranged at this meeting calls for conferences 
on mine rescue methods Thursday morning and night 
and Friday morning, first aid contests Thursday and 
Friday afternoons, meeting of the Joseph A. Holmes 
Safety Association and awarding of safety medals Friday 
night, mine rescue contests Saturday morning and after- 
noon and awarding of championships in first aid and mine 
rescue contests Saturday night. 
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HOLMES SAFETY ASSOCIATION TO 
EXTEND ITS ACTIVITIES 


LANS OF THE BUREAU OF MINES for the 

establishment of local chapters of the Joseph A. 

Holmes Safety Association were adopted unani- 
mously at the annual meeting of the organization in 
Washington on March 5. A paid secretary will be em- 
ployed and the work will begin as soon as practicable. 

The March meeting was held to hear the report of a 
committee appointed at a meeting held in November, 
upon which occasion the proposal of the Bureau of Mines 
that the Joseph A. Holmes Safety Association should 
establish local chapters was first presented. It was 
brought out at the November meeting that as a result 
of the first aid and mine rescue training work of the 
Bureau of Mines, local and unattached safety societies 
had been organized in many. mining communities. It 
was shown that in many places the interest which had 
been aroused by the Bureau of Mines training work had 
waned after the local organizations had functioned for a 
few months, and that it would be necessary to consolidate 
all these local organizations if their activities and the 
work of the mine rescue cars were to be made of per- 
manent value. At the. November meeting a committee 
was appointed to consider the recommendation of the 
Bureau of Mines and report to the executive committee 
at the next annual meeting. This committee consisted 
of E. A. Holbrook, then the acting director of the Bureau 
of Mines and acting president of the Joseph A. Holmes 
Safety Association; James Lord and Edgar Wallace, 
representing the American Federation of Labor; and 
George 8. Rice, representing the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 

This committee at the annual meeting of the Joseph A. 
Holmes Safety Association held on March 5 recommended 
that the plan of the Bureau of Mines be adopted. There 
were present at this meeting the following: E. A. Hol- 
brook, acting director of the Bureau of Mines and acting 
president of the Association; George S. Rice, American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers; Dr. 
David T. Day, secretary of the Association and represen- 
tative of the American Mining Congress; James Lord and 
A. E. Holder, American Federation of Labor; Dr. R. B. 
Moore, American Chemical Society; R. B. Sosman, 
American Ceramic Society; General W. H. Bixby, Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers and the American 
Society of Testing Materials; J. W. Paul, Mine Inspectors 
Institute; David White, National Academy of Sciences; 
O. P. Hood, Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education; W. W. James, United Mine Workers of 
America; and W. D. Ryan, representing the United States 
Bureau of Mines. 

The plan approved by the committee includes the 
following provisions: 


1. That the Joseph A. Holmes Safety Association in- 
stitute local chapters throughout the United States and 
Alaska to aid and promote among mine workers and mine 
officials the movement for first aid, safety and sanitation. 

2. That a paid secretary be employed, with authority 
to employ assistants as need arises and funds become 
available. 

3. That definite plans for permanent organization be 
formed by a committee representing the National Coal 
Association, the American Mining Congress, the United 
Mine Workers of America, the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, the National Safety Council and the director 


of the United States Bureau of Mines. The executive 


officer of each of these will be requested to appoint a 
representative on the committee. 
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There are at present about eighty local and unattached 
safety organizations which will be eligible to membership, 
and whose work will thereby be consolidated, strengthened 
and made permanent. Tentatively, it is proposed that 
membership will be granted to national mining associ- 
ations, chapters of employers and employes, state and 
county mine inspectors, and individuals. An individual 
to be eligible must possess a first aid certificate signifying 
he has taken the course of training prescribed by the 
United States Bureau of Mines. 

Local chapters of 100 members, or less, will pay $3 a 
year, and those with more than 100 members, $10 a year. 
Individuals who hold membership other than through 
local chapters will pay $1 a year. 

The duties of local chapters shall consist of encouraging 
their members to become proficient as first aid workers, 
promoting at all times and in all places the gospel of 
safety first and holding meetings at regular intervals for 
discussion of better methods of safety, health and sani- 
tation. 


The report of the treasurer to the annual meeting showed 
approximately $10,000 in the permanent fund of the 
Joseph A. Holmes Safety Association. Nine medals for 
heroism were awarded last year, making twenty-three in 
all. Twelve were approved for presentation this year. 


QUARRY ACCIDENTS FOR SEVEN YEARS 


SMALL DECREASE in the number of fatalities 
and injuries received at quarries in 1919 as com- 
pared with the year before, is shown in reports 
received by the Bureau of Mines from 1,724 operators. 
The number of employes in 1919 was 75,505, of whom 
9,199 were injured and 123 were killed. 
The number killed and injured per thousand 300-day 
workers from 1913 to 1919 is shown in the following table: 


Quarry Accidents, 1913-1919 


Number killed Number injured 


300-day 

Yes workers 
(calceu- Per 1,000 Per 1,000 
lated) Total | 300-day Total 300-day 
workers workers 
1913 87,141 183 2.10 7,739 88.81 
| ae 68, 187 180 2.64 7, 836 114.92 
1915 82,447 148 1.80 9,671 117.30 
1916 ‘ 76 457 173 2.26 | 13,427 175.62 
1917 71,525 131 1.83 | 13,242 115.14 
Average for five years..... 77,151 163 2.11 | 10,383 134.58 
1918 re 59, 285 125 2.11 8,719 147.07 
1919 ‘ 63,794 123 1.93 9,199 144.20 


APPROVED EQUIPMENT WILL CARRY SEAL 
OF INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


FOLLOWING THE ISSUANCE a fortnight ago of the 
first approval for a storage battery locomotive for use 
in gaseous mines, the Bureau of Mines announced that 
each approved equipment as sold by the manufacturer 
would carry on its controller bearing an approval plate 
bearing the seal of the Department of the Interior. The 
plate will also include a caution statement intended to 
induce the purchaser and state inspectors to keep the 
locomotive in permissible condition. It is the belief of 
bureau officials that the use of storage battery locomotives 
conforming to specifications will eliminate many of the 
hazards of trolley locomotives and old types of storage 
battery locomotives. 
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SKELETON TRADE BODIES FAVORED BY 
BERNARD M. BARUCH 


ECOMMENDATION for the maintenance of a 

skeleton organization along the lines of the War 

Industries Board was made in the final report 
of Bernard M. Baruch, the board’s chairman, which 
report was made public by the Council of National Defense 
late in March. 

Mr. Baruch holds that “great public benefits in the 
way of prices and abundance of goods, resulting from 
economy in production and distribution, are capable of 
being effected through the mutual co-operation of mem- 
bers of industrial groups, and that the present govern- 
mental policy of enforced isolation and costly competition 
is not conducive to the general welfare.” 

Mr. Baruch points out that the association of vast 
industries, which results in benefits to the country, also 
results in the power which may tend toward potential 
injustices, and it was for this reason that he recommends, 
“that there be created some form of government agency 
which shall supervise such associations, both for the 
purpose of promoting their beneficent possibilities and 
checking their opposite potentialities.” 

The conservation program of the War Industries Board 
reached hundreds of industries, thousands of plants and 
millions of consumers. Mr. Baruch holds that in the 
canning industry 260,000 tons of tin plate were saved 
annually through substitutions. The winding of 200 
yards of thread on one spool instead of 150 released 600 
freight cars annually. Eliminating the use of tin for 
putting the rustle into silk saved 50 tons of tin annually. 
Packing certain dry goods in bales instead of boxes saved 
17,312 carloads of freight space, 140,000 cartons and 
nearly 500,000 wooden packing cases. Numerous other 
instances of great saving are mentioned as having resulted 
through economies in material, labor and time, simplifica- 
tion and restriction of styles, models and fads, and aboli- 
tion of useless services and practices. 

Lengthly reference is made by Mr. Baruch to govern- 
ment price-fixing. Among the results mentioned are 
reduction of ship plates from $12 to $3.25 per hundred; pig 
iron from $60.00 to $33.00 a ton; coke from $12.75 to 
$6.00; copper from 37 cents to 16.67, 23.5 and 26 cents 
per pound, zine from 22.5 to 12 cents a pound. 

The report does not attempt to estimate savings either 
to the government or to the public from price-fixing, but 
it states that independent estimates have placed the sav- 
ings in iron and steel alone at more than three billion 
dollars. 

The Council of Defense’s summary sets out that the 
experience of the War Industries Board shows the need 
of three preparedness measures against some future war. 
These are (1) a peace time skeleton organization along 
the lines of the War Industries Board to keep the govern- 
ment posted and in touch with industry, and be the nucleus 
for immediate enlargement; (2) the stimulation of domes- 
tie production of military necessities, and (3) encourage- 
ment of certain war industries to maintain skeleton organi- 
zations through which they could rapidly expand in the 
production of guns, airplanes, munitions and other mili- 
tary equipment. 

The summary concludes that “there should be estab- 
lished some sort of government tribunal which should 
sanction in the public interest the intimate associations of 
industries which resulted in such economies and enlarge- 
ment of production during the war. The report, there- 
fore, recommends that purely as a civie measure legisla- 
tion be adopted that will permit the continued functioning 
of the industrial groups represented by the war service 
committees and the related associations of manufacturers, 
whose establishment was forced by the war exigency.” 
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REFINERY STATISTICS FOR 1920—ANALYSIS 
OF YEAR’S OIL ACTIVITIES 


RUDE OIL PRODUCTION in the United States 
{ during 1920, estimated by the Geological Sur- 

vey last month, was 443,402,000 barrels, or a 
daily average of 1,211,481 barrels. On December 31, 
1920, there were 328 refineries operating with a daily 
crude capacity of 1,714,395 barrels. The daily average 
refinery capacity exceeded the average daily production 
of crude by 677,000 barrels. 

Great increases in production, domestic consumption 
and exportation of gasoline, lubricating oils and gas and 
fuel oils characterized the year. Only in the production 
and exportation of kerosene was there an appreciable 
falling off. The increase in exports and shipments of 
gasoline during the year was 72 percent over 1919 and 
15 percent over 1918, and domestic consumption was 
24 percent greater than that of 1919. 

The daily average gas and fuel oil production was 3,000,- 
000 gallons greater than in 1919, daily average domestic 
consumption 1,085,158 gallons greater and daily average 
exports and shipments 2,000,000 gallons greater. 

Daily average production of lubricating oils in 1920 
was 540,000 more than that of the year preceding, daily 
average domestic consumption 113,026 gallons more and 
daily average exports and shipments 365,691 gallons 
greater. 

Details of oil run to refinery stills during the year are 
shown in the following table: 


Details of Refinery Operations, 1920 * 


Total 
1920 Cr Oils Run 

(bbls.) 
January...... oT 30,815,160 3,098 ,347 33 ,913 ,507 
29,208,723 3,301,074 32,509,797 
March 33,592,004, 3,182,841 36,774,845 
32,852,040 2,829,373 | 35,681,413 
May 34,578,282 3,194,100 37,772,382 
34,906,078 3,706,180 38,612,258 
August 39,757,770 3,460,601 43,218,371 
September.......... 40,549,316 2,826,856 43,376,172 
October 40,687,250 3,169,768 43,857,018 
November 39,458,945 3,978,417 43 ,437 ,362 
December. . 40,485,409 4,410,765 44,896,174 
433,915,029 40,234,591 474,149,620 


*Includes crude purchased and re-run, the refineries’ own oils 
re-run and casing-head gasoline. 


The above refinery operations resulted in output as 
follows: 
Output of Refineries, 1920 


4, 882,546,599 
2,320,095, 443 


Gasoline, gals... 
Kerosene, gals. . 
Gas and fuel, 


Wax, lbs... 
Coke, tons...... 
Asphalt, tons 


541, 404 , 537 
576,613 
1,290,614 


me gals §,861,451,931 || Miscellaneous, 
Lubricating, | gals.... 1,492,583 ,526 
gals. . 1,046 , 708,349 || Losses, bbls. . 18,742,939 


Under the heading of ‘miscellaneous’ as contained in 
the above table the following was produced (unit of 
gallons) : 
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Miscellaneous Refinery Output, 1920 


Miscellaneous Oils Gallons Miscellaneous Oils 


1,785,750 || Pitch........ 
34,709,945 || Residue.... 
Medicinal Oils. 1,375,081 | ne 
Paint Products 351,296 || Tailings......... 
Road Oil... 60,789,322 || Tops........ 
Roofers Wax. . 177,148 |, Unfinished. ... 
Sludge Products. 19,230,247 || Wash Out...... 
Acid Oil. ..... 5,379,291 || Wax Tailings... . 
Bottoms. ... 13,880 | 

Distillates. . . 787 , 684,630 Total... 


Comparative Oil Statistics, 1918-1920 


Gallons 


242,450 
6,465 

837 , 468 
5,907 , 466 
4,681,633 
107 , 900 , 864 
451,266,916 
32,649 
3,417,027 


1,492,583 ,526 


The comparative analysis of production and consump- 
tion for the last three years for gasoline, kerosene, gas 
and fuel oil, and lubricating oils, is shown in the following 


tables (unit of gallons): 


GASOLINE 
Income 1920 1919 1918 
Stock, January 1... 446,793,431 297,326,983 412,256,833 
Production...... 4,882,546, 649 3, 957,857,097 3,570,312, 963 
Imports..... 46 ,066, 110 8,520, 169 12,899,350 
Total....... 5,375,406, 190 4, 263,704,249 3,995,469, 146 
Outgo 
Shipments to insular 
possessions... ... 21,348,911 16,217,081 12,209,957 
Domestic Consump- 
4,256 427,955 3 434,810,726 3, 129,509,872 


Stocks, December 31 462,381,837) 446,793,431 


297 , 326, 983 


Total.......) 5,375,406, 19014, 263,704, 249 


KEROSENE 


Income 1920 1919 
Stocks, January 1. 339,319,690 380,117,829 
Production...... 2,320,095 , 443 2,341,632, 164 

Total.. .. 2,659,415,133 2,721,749 ,993 

Oulgo 
Shipments to insular 
possessions... ... 19,908 ,094 20 , 272,439 
Domestic Consump- 
1,398 , 223 ,970 1,396, 742,639 


Stocks, December 31 393 ,070,923 339,319,690 


Total.......)| 2,659,415, 133'2,721,749,993 
GAS AND FUEL 
Income 1920 1919 


714,124,455 659,001,357 
8,861,451 ,931 7,627,288, 566 


Stocks, January 1.. 
Production. 


Total... 9,575,576, 386 8, 286, 289 ,923 


3,995,469, 146 


497 , 750,082 
1,825,360, 137 


2,323,110,219 


484,613,905 
11,830,802 


1,446 , 547,683 
380, 117,829 


2,323,110,219 


577,899,112 
7,321,397 , 557 


7,899, 296 , 669 


= 
— 
1918 
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GAS AND FUEL—(Continued) 


Outgo 1920 1919 1918 
Exports. .. *1 933 ,659 1,174, 166,557) 1,477,085, 287 
Shipments to insular ue 

possessions 99,742,902 107,630,830 43 ,986, 549 
Domestic Consump- 


tion... 6,704, 769,734 6,290 ,368 ,081 5,719, 223,476 
Stocks, December 31 837 404,414 714,124,455 659,001,357 
Total 9 575, 576,386.8, 286, 289 ,923 7,899,296, 669 
LUBRICATING 
Income 1920 1919 1918 
Stocks, January 1.. 137,318,934 138,853,574 136,856,348 


Production 1,046 , 708 ,349 


1,184,027 


846 , 760,017 
985,613,591 


841 , 465 , 767 
Total 
Outgo 
Export 8. 
Shipments to insular 
possessions 
Domestic Consump- 
Stocks, December 31 


408 ,920,890 276,051,479 256,300,689 


4,833 ,627 3,860,199 2,615,666 
609 , 750, 289 
160 , 522,477 


568 , 382 ,979 
137 ,318 , 934 


580,552, 
138 ,853 


1,184,027,283 985,613,591 


Total. . 978 ,322,115 
Figures on exports and shipments are taken from the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
*Includes fuel or bunker oil for vessels engaged in foreign trade— 
for year 1918, 5,603,043 barrels; 1919, 14,031,356 barrels; 1920, 
26,334,883 barrels. 


GOVERNMENT TO COLLECT WYOMING 
ROYALTIES IN OIL 


TYOMING LESSEES were notified by Commis- 
sjonei Clay Tallman on March 5 that the govern- 
ment would thereafter collect all royalties from 

that state in oil, to be delivered to the order of the United 
States Shipping Board. The notification was issued as a 
supplement to the following order which had been pro- 
mulgated on March 2: 


All oil and gas lessees of lands in States other than Wyoming are 
notified that until the receipt of orders to the contrary all royalties 
accruing to the Government for oil and gas produced under Govern- 
ment leases shall be paid each month to the Receiver of Public 
Moneys of the proper United States Land Office. 

Lessees of lands in Wyoming will likewise pay in money all 
rovalties accruing under the leases from the date of the lease up to the 
month within which the executed lease is delivered, and thereafter 
Wyoming lessees will be required to pay their royalty in oil. _ 

Such payment of royalty in money as above provided will be 
accompanied by a statement showing: 

1. As to oil produced: 

(a) The amount of production for the month under the lease. 

(b) The number of wells from which such production was 
made. 

(ec) The grade of the oil produced. 

(d) Value or price of the oil and amount due the Government 
as royalty. 

2. As to gas and casing-head gasoline produced: 

(a) The total production under the lease. 
(b) The value thereof and royalty due the Government. 

This statement should be under oath of the lessee or the superin- 
tendent or other officer or agent of the lessee having personal knowl- 
edge of the facts. ; 

A copy of the statement above provided for should, at the same 
time, be mailed to the Deputy Supervisor of Oil and Gas Operations 
of the U. 8S. Bureau of Mines, Custom House, Denver, Colorado, 
until further notice. In due time division offices will be established 
by the Bureau of Mines for this purpose, of which lessees will be 
duly notified. 

Lessees (except as above provided for in Wyoming) will be notified 
when the Government desires to take its royalty in oil, in which 
case the required statement need only be sent to the Deputy Super- 
visor of Oil and Gas Operations of the Bureau of Mines as above 
provided. Later on, forms will be furnished by the Bureau of Mines 
for these statements, but until so furnished lessees will prepare their 
own statements in the usual way, covering the data above mentioned. 
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PETROLEUM EXPERMIENT STATION 
WORK COMMENDED 


ORK OF THE PETROLEUM STATION of the 

Bureau of Mines at Bartlesville, Oklahoma, has 

evoked the highest commendation from the oil and 
gas committee of the Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Asso- 
ciation. The president of the association has communi- 
cated with the members of the Oklahoma Legislature ask- 
ing their support for an appropriation of $75,000 to be 
expended at the station. 

The Bartlesville station is the only petroleum experi- 
ment station in the United States. At the time of its 
establishment, Governor Williams of Oklahoma promised 
that that state would duplicate appropriations made by 
the federal government for its maintenance. At the 
present time the federal appropriation amounts to ap- 
proximately $40,000 a year and an additional appropria- 
tion of $34,000 was requested of the last Congress. In 
his letter to the Oklahoma legislators the president of the 
Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Association pointed out that 
the state of Oklahoma should encourage and foster engi- 
neering research and investigative work, for which the 
Bartlesville station was excellently equipped. He said 
the station was in a position to carry on additional in- 
vestigations as soon as funds were made available. 

“The Bureau of Mines station at Bartlesville has 
demonstrated that it can be of immense value to both 
the state and industry,” the oil and gas association presi- 
dent said in his letter to the Oklahoma legislators. “Bu- 
reau of Mines engineers working in one field in Okla- 
homa raised the settled production 150 barrels per day 
on one property; in another field, wells drilled on recom- 
mendation of bureau engineers on lands heretofore thought 
unproductive yielded an initial daily production of 600 
barrels; in another case equipment installed upon recom- 
mendation of bureau increased the yield of casing- 
head gasoline from six plants alone by 600,000 gallons in 
1920, and a method developed in the bureau laboratories 
for treating casing-head gasoline will increase the value 
of the products of one company alone by $7,500 per 
month. These represent a few of the accomplishments 
of the Bartlesville Experiment Station that have come to 
my attention and are indicative of the type of work that 
this organization can do.” 

Continuing his discussion of the usefulness of the station, 
the president said: ‘‘The state of Oklahoma derives a 
large revenue from the oil and gas industry. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, the state received an 
income from the oil industry of $3,353,104.53 through 
its two-thirds of the three percent gross production tax. 
It seems reasonable to believe that the state could afford 
to contribute a small fraction of this income for conserva- 
tion and increased recovery of oil and gas particularly 
since the state derives a direct benefit from work of this 
nature. Each barrel of crude oil saved means additional 
revenue to the state not only through the tax amounting 
to approximately 10 cents per barrel, but through the 
increased valuation of property within the state. 

“Tt is very important that this work be extended and 
I am convinced that the state and industry will be many 
times repaid for the appropriation. The Mid-Continent 
Oil and Gas Association believes that the proposed appro- 
priation should be granted and would appreciate your 
support of this bill.” 

The present appropriation of the state of Oklahoma 
for the Bartlesville station aggregates $25,000 and was 
intended to last two years. 
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MORE THAN 400 REFINERIES IN U. S. 


NEW DIRECTORY of refineries has been issued 
A by the Bureau of Mines. It was compiled by 

H.}I. Mason and shows the existence of 415 com- 
pleted refineries as compared with only 373 last year. 
Forty-four refineries are in process of construction. 
Texas, with 70 refineries, has the largest number of 
operating plants; Oklahoma has 68; Pennyslvania, 51; 
and California, 39. 

The daily capacity of all refineries now in operation is 
1,888,800 barrels as against only 1,530,565 last year. 
The daily capacity of Texas refineries is 330,800 barrels; 
that of California refineries, 312,700 barrels; Oklahoma, 
248,050 bariels; New Jersey, 215,500 barrels. 

The directory also contains full data regarding the 
capacity and type of each plant. 


JANUARY REFINERY STATISTICS 


THE CRUDE RUN of refineries during January 
amounted to 39,637,382 barrels, and the total of oils 
purchased and re-run was 4,206,576 barrels, Bureau of 
Mines figures. Output during the month was: gasoline, 
14,852,659 gallons; kerosene, 6,624,987 gallons; gas and 
fuel oil, 26,989,808 gallons; lubricating oil, 2,771,247 
gallons; wax, 1,472,892 pounds; coke, 1,870 tons; asphalt, 
2,602 tons; miscellaneous, 4,704,717 gallons. Losses 
amounted to 53,684 barrels. 


WAR DEPARTMENT OIL PURCHASES 


AWARDS for petroleum product purchases have been 
made by the War Department as follows: (deliveries to be 
made at various eastern points), 2,000 gallons gasoline 
(high grade), Valvoline Oil Co., 29 cents; 5,000 gallons 
gasoline, Standard Oil Company of New York, 29 cents; 
35,000 gallons gasoline, Indian Refining Co., New York, 
19 cents; light motor oil, 1,300 gallons, Atlantic Refining 
Co., Philadelphia, 31 cents; motor gasoline, 200,000 
gallons, Indian Refining Company, 19 cents; kerosene, 
1,000 gallons, Sinclair Refining Co., Chicago, 16 cents; 
medium motor oil, L. Stern, Baltimore, 35 cents; heavy 
motor oil, 500 gallons, Sherwood Brothers, Baltimore, 38 
cents; motor gasoline, 2,000 gallons, Sinclair Refining Co.., 
27 cents; medium motor oil, 2,000 gallons, Sherwood 
Bros., 323 cents; motor gasoline, 7,000 gallons, American 
Oil Co., Cambridge, Mass., 26 cents; motor gasoline, 9,000 
gallons, Sinclair Refining Co., 27 cents; motor gasoline, 
1,000 gallons, Sinclair Refining Co., 27 cents; motor gaso- 
line 1,800 gallons, Sinclair Refining Co., 27 cents; motor 
gasoline, 3,700 gallons, Standard Oil Company of New 
York, 29 cents; gasoline, 6,050 gallons, Sinclair Refining 
Co., 27 cents; gasoline, 1,500 gallons, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York, 29 cents. 


CANNEL COAL YIELDS OIL 


AN UNUSUALLY clean bed of cannel coal in southern 
Utah can be made to yield 70 gallons of oil to the ton, 
according to the results of experiments recently conducted 
by the Bureau of Mines. This coal lies in the Colob 
field between Cedar City and Kanarra and Mount Carmel, 
and is limited to a small area on the headwaters of the 
north fork of the Virgin River. 

Increasing activity in oil shale led to the original in- 
vestigation of the oil possibilities of this coal. The field 
can be reached only after great difficulty by wagon road. 
A new road is being constructed 
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SUPERPOWER SURVEY REPORTS ON 
WORK DONE TO DATE 


EFORE RETIRING from office, Secretary of the 
B Interior John Barton Payne notified the President 
that the final report of the Superpower Survey 
would probably be made by June 30. With the notifica- 
tion was a statement of progress already made in the study 
of the power situation in the Boston-Washington in- 
dustrial district. 

One conclusion already reached, the Secretary reported, 
was that apparently one-third of the 36,000 miles of 
Class 1 railways within the district could be economically 
electrified. The coal consumption of these roads in 
1919 was 19,000,000 tons. Electrification of one-third of 
the total mileage would save 6,000,000 tons, or $40,000,000 
per year, and make a difference of $50,000,000 annually 
in favor of electric versus steam engine repairs and main- 
tenance. 

“The total cost of electrification will be approximately 
$40,000 per mile of main track, which with 12,000 miles 
to be electrified would cost $500,000,000,” the report 
pointed out. “In addition, yard and siding trackage 
would call for $300,000,000, or a total of $800,000,000. 
This sum will cover the necessary construction and equip- 
ment for the railways beginning with the electric sub- 
stations and with the driving wheel of their electric 
motive power. The electrification above outlined will 
displace approximately 7,000 steam locomotives, which 
at salvage value of $22,500 each will credit the electrifica- 
tion estimate with approximately $150,000,000, leaving a 
net investment of $650,000,000, which taken in connection 
with the afore-mentioned savings of $90,000,000 per 
annum would return approximately 14 percent on the 
investment.” 

A saving of 6,500,000 tons of anthracite would be 
effected annually, the report says. The commission is at 
present preparing estimates of the cost of completely 
electrifying the anthracite mines. 

Another conclusion reached is that in 1930 the water 
power supply of the Boston-Washington district cannot 
exceed 25 percent of the total requirements. This fact, 
therefore, forces the conclusion that most careful con- 
sideration must be given to the efficient development of 
power from coal. 


COAL PROSECUTIONS ENDED 
‘ TTORNEY GENERAL PALMER, just before his 


retirement from office, ordered cessation of all the 

coal “profiteering” prosecutions in the country. 
Following the decision of the Supreme Court holding the 
Lever Act unconstitutional, he sent the following telegram 
to all his special assistants employed on such cases: 

“In view of the decisions of the Supreme Court in- 
volving the Lever Act, the appointments of all special 
assistants to the Attorney General in charge of the Lever 
Act cases and investigations are terminated March 3. 
This applies to the office force of each special assistant. 
Please deliver all records of cases in your charge to the 
United States attorney of the jurisdiction in which the 
cases are pending.” 

Attorney General Daugherty immediately upon as- 
suming office ordered the United States district attorneys 
to dismiss coal cases and all other prosecutions under the 
Lever Act. There were on the federal court dockets about 
150 indictments charging coal profiteering. The new 


attorney general announced the Department of Justice 
would not institute any spite suits or seek to embarass any 
particular interests, but that it would seek to do justice 
to all and protect the government’s interest wherever it 
might be endangered. 
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TIDEWATER COAL EXPORTATIONS TO BE 
ANALYZED AND CLASSIFIED 


HE TIDEWATER COAL EXCHANGE, Inc., of 

| New York, and the Bureau of Mines have entered 

into a co-operative agreement for the classification 

of coal shipped for export from the ports of New York, 

Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Limits of tolerances of 

quality for certain pools will be established, and the mem- 
bers of the Exchange will see that they are maintained. 

The work contemplates the collection and analysis of 
samples both from shipments and direct from the mines, 
and the making of analyses at the Pittsburgh experiment 
station. The Tidewater Coal Exchange will make classi- 
fications upon the basis of the Bureau’s analyses and assign 
coal to pools within the limits and tolerances as deter- 
mined. 

The co-operative agreement applies to coals from Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland and the northern part of West 
Virginia. These districts ship about 32,000,000 tons of 
coal through the Tidewater Exchange per year. The 
purpose of the classification of coal by pools is to insure 
the maintenance of standards in export shipments from 
various American districts and to expedite transportation. 
Pooling of coals was resorted to during the war by a 
voluntary agreement of the operators and the railroads, 
and when hostilities ceased it was found to be profitable 
to continue the arrangement. 


DROP IN METAL PRICES CONTINUES 


ONTINUED RECESSION of wholesale prices of 
metals and metal products and of fuel and lighting 
costs is reported for February by the Bureau of 

Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. Using 
1913 averages as a base, the index number of metals and 
metal products, which was 189 in February last year, was 
only 146 during February this year, having dropped from 
152 in January. The fuel and lighting index number, 
which was 228 in January, was 218 in February. The 
latter figure was higher than that of February a year ago, 
when the index number was 187. 

The bureau’s statistics show a reduction of 24.2 per 
cent. in the number of men on the payroll in the iron and 
steel industry, and a reduction of 33.2 per cent. in the 
amount of the payroll, in February as compared to the 
parallel month of 1920. 

There were decreases in the number of persons employed 
in all industries, but that of bituminous coal mining, 2 
per cent., was the smallest of all, save one. The lowest 
decrease was in cotton manufacturing. 


Oil In By-Product Sands 


From data collected by the United States Geological 
Survey, it is estimated that 2,359,000 barrels of oil, 
valued at more than $3,500,000, could be obtained from 
the sand piles about producing wells in California and 
from outcroppings in the vicinity of the fields. Also, 
it is claimed, many times that amount of oil might be 
recovered from seepage over the oil producing area. 
By seepage, in this case, is meant oil which is permitted 
to return into the ground or remain on the surface of 
oil-saturated sand. 


DOLLAR COINAGE RENEWED.— Under authority 
of the Pittman Act, the coinage of silver dollars has been 
renewed at the Philadelphia Mint. The Pittman Act 
authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to take up and 
sell not to exceed 350,000,000 silver dollars. It also 
authorized their restoration by coinage of new silver 
dollars, but this authorization had not previously been 
acted upon. 
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TARIFF GIVEN RIGHT OF WAY IN 
EXTRA CONGRESS SESSION 


HE FIRST MATTER to be taken up by Congress 

in the extra session beginning April 11 will be the 

tariff. Conferences between President Harding and 

House and Senate leaders have developed that Congres- 
sional action will take the following course: 


1. Passage of the Emergency Tariff Bill on agricul- 

tural products, raw and manufactured. 

Enactment of an anti-dumping law. 

Passage of a bill requiring collection of tariff upon 
the basis of valuation at American ports of entry instead 
of upon valuation at foreign ports of departure. 

4. Consideration of permanent tariff revision and 
passage of permanent laws. 

5. Passage of taxation and revenue legislation. 

It is considered possible that, after passage of the first 
three measures above outlined, Congress will then turn 
its attention to taxation and revenue measures and com- 
plete its task in this respect before enacting permanent 
tariff measures. But the only definite statement which 
can be made now is that emergency tariff legislation will. 
certainly be given precedence over taxation. 

Five sub-committees have been appointed for considera- 
tion of permanent tariff legislation. The Chemical Sub- 
committee is composed of Congressmen Longworth, 
Copley and Hadley; and the metals committee of Con- 
gressmen Tilson, Timberlake and Mott. 

The seriousness of the results of permitting the dumping 
of foreign products upon the American market was 
attested by the fact that President Harding and his Cabi- 
net gave personal consideration to this problem. After 
this conference it became known that anti-dumping legis- 
lation would be given a position well up toward the top 
of the Congressional calendar. 


The immediate application to importations of American 
valuations at ports of entry would affect Germany and 
Japan, especially, since both countries are large manu- 
facturers of goods intended solely for export. On such 
goods there are no home values because there are no home 
markets. The system of valuing imports at American 
ports of entry, if tried, will be watched with great interest 
as its results will furnish a scientific basis for the fixation 
of permanent tariff schedules. 

The appointment of Thomas O. Marvin, of Boston, 
settles the question of the probable attitude of the new 
administration towards the Tariff Commission. As this 
body was primarily authorized under the Underwood Act 
by a Democratic Congress, its probable life under the 
Republican administration was in doubt. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Marvin would indicate that it is the purpose of 
the new administration to make the Tariff Commission 
essentially protective in its attitude and that its policy is 
to be in accord with that of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Mr. Marvin is not only an ardent protectionist, 
being the head of the Home Market Club of Boston, but 
is also an advocate of the levying of tariff duties upon the 
basis of American valuations. 


2. 
3. 


ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS FOR FEBRUARY 


NEW RECORD was established for anthracite 
A shipments in February, when the total was 5,966,- 
101 gross tons. The nearest approach to this total 
for February shipments was in 1912, when shipments 
totaled 5,875,968 tons, and the second nearest was in 1918, 
with a record of 5,812,082 tons. Although February was 
a short month, its shipments exceeded those of January 
by 225,563 tons. The record of February, 1920, was 
exceeded by 900,000 tons. 


i\ 


TANGLE IN RAILROADS’ AFFATRS WORRIES CONGRESS 


AND THE COUNTRY 


HE TRANSPORTATION SITUA- 
"Tox, which was to be definitely 

settled by the return of the railroads 
to private operation and management and 
the passage of the Transportation Act, re- 
mains today in as chaotic a condition as it 
has ever been, and the owners, shippers, la- 
borers and consumers are faced at the mo- 
ment with the settlement of several very 
important and far-reaching problems, any one 
of which would requir2 mature deliberation 
upon the part of all concerned. Since the 
consumers are not organized and the labor 
brotherhoods, the railway executives and the 
security owners are prepared in a concerted 
way to present their demands and require- 
ments, it ,behooves the shippers through 
their various organizations, and through a 
central organization if possible, to be ready 
and have a hand in all of these. matters as 
they arise. There are several of them and 
each one must be settled in the near future 
if we are to return to anything like normal 
conditions. There can be no such return as 
long as the railroad situation remains in its 
present condition. First of all, with the ad- 
vent of a new administration and the coming 
to Washington in a few days of a new Con- 
gress, let us take up and consider legislation. 


‘LEGISLATION.—A few days ago, after 
conference with President Harding, Senator 
Cummins, who is the big man of the Senate 
as far as railroad legislation is concerned, 
announced that he proposed to offer in the 
new congress a resolution for a congressional 
investigation of the entire transportation 
system. Today, when this article is being 
written, 8. Davies Warfield, representing the 
National Association of Owners of Railroad 
Securities, announces that he will present im- 
mediately a plan for the co-ordination of all 
railroad activities. Mr. Warfield proposes to 
present in detail in the near future to the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
all of the details regarding his plan. The 
merit or lack of this plan is not known gener- 
ally at the present time, but the success 
which Mr. Warfield had in the last congress in 
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By C. H. 


getting a section into the Transportation Act 
which practically required the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to raise rates to a 
level that would guarantee a six per cent. 
return on the value of the property for rate 
making purposes should put the shipper on 
his guard instantly, and he should ‘be’ pré- 
pared to analyze Mr. Warfield’s plan and be 
ready to tell the committees of congress and 
the individual congressman what things in 
that plan are satisfactory and those which 
are objectionable. The weakness of the 
shipper’s position in the past has always been 
his inability to present any workable program 
and then keep his forces marshalled behind 
him in full support. 

Next to this general investigation and the 
Warfield plan and numerous other proposals 
and suggestions which will undoubtedly grow 
out of Senator Cummins’ proposed investiga- 
tion comes further. consideration of Section 
15 (a) of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
which is the one placing the mandate upon 
the commission to keep rates at a level which 
will produce a six per cent. return. At various 
meetings throughout the country since the 
passage of the Transportation Act shippers 
have gone on record favoring the repeal of 
this section, and the increase in rates which 
followed its enactment, although a very large 
one and although such a one as has un- 
doubtedly influenced the density’ of traffic 
and deprived the carriers of much freight, 
is not sufficient to bring the earnings up to 
the level required by the section and desired 
by the security holders and railway execu- 
tives. 

Then, too, there will be a very strong fight 
in congress over the question which has just 
been argued in the Supreme Court of the 
United States that of the Interstate Com- 
merce commission’s jurisdiction over in- 
trastate rates. Following the refusal of 
various state and public utility commissions 
to allow the increased rates required by the 
commission to go into effect on intrastate 
traffic there have been and are pending vari- 
ous proceedings instituted by the commission 


for the purpose‘ of deciding whether the in- 
creased rates or some other rates should be 
applied on intrastate traffic. Many of these 
proceedings have been decided by the com- 
mission, and the finding has almost always 
been that a lower level of intrastate rates is 
discriminatory and prejudicial to interstate 
commerce and unduly preferential in favor 
of intrastate shippers. These findings have 
been followed by orders of the commission 
requiring the carriers to bring the intrastate 
rates up to the interstate level, and these 
orders, in turn, have been taken into court 
either by the carriers or the state authorities. 
Only recently arguments have been made 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States as to the authority of the commission 
in these matters, and a decision will un- 
doubtedly be handed down within the next 
few weeks settling this controversy as far as 
the courts are concerned. If that decision 
upholds the authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, congress will be beseiged 
from many quarters immediately to amend 
the law. It is quite possible that the shippers 
will find themselves on both sides of this 
controversy, but they should at least get 
together and try to agree on some policy 
leaving the present law as it stands or 
amending it if they think it should be amend- 
ed. These are the main problems which 
must be decided in congress, although there 
are several minor ones: which will follow in 
due course and will be treated in their turn. 
Leaving legislation and going to the next 
problem we find ourselves before the 


RAILROAD LABOR BOARD.—This 
organization has been considering for some 
weeks past the various differences existing 
between the railway managers and the 
brotherhoods. There is probably nothing of 
more importance to this country today, from 
a domestic standpoint, than some scheme or 
plan whereby the railway executives and the 
railway brotherhoods can get together and 
work for the good of the transportation sys- 
tems of the country instead of continually 
quarreling, bickering for advantage and keep- 
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ng the shippers and the public stirred up 
with talk of strikes and dissensions of all 
kinds. There can be no peace in the railroad 
world until these two factions are brought 
together under a plan whereby they can co- 
operate, and if such a plan cannot be found, 
then by laws which will require them to obey 
the mandates of some body which is acting in 
the interests of the public. The man in the 
street has in the past few months paid out 
through freight and passenger rates and 
through taxes millions of dollars for the pur- 
pose of keeping our transportation system in 
operation and ready for some kind of service, 
and the time has come when he is entitled 
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thing goes cannot be estimated. When a mill 
closes and men are thrown out of work it is 
rather difficult to say just how much damage 
is done to the country, but when many mills 
are closed and many men are thrown out of 
work the damage to the country not only 
cannot be estimated, but it cannot be re- 
paired in many subsequent years. Surely the 
shipper does not propose to continue the 
present scale of rates if he can help it, and 
there is just one of two things which must be 
done. Either the operating expenses of the 
carriers must be lowered by increased effici- 
ency or the carriers must be satisfied to 
operate their roads on much less than the 
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bankruptcy of the carriers and the threats 
of strike by the brotherhoods seem but a 
weak voice. 


EARNINGS for the month of December, 
1920, show that the net railway operating 
income of the carriers was $17,037,000, which 
produces an annual return of 1.17 per cent. 
on the value of the properties as tentatively 
fixed by the commission for rate-making pur- 
poses, and which is 80 per cent. below the 
amount estimated as probable under the in- 
creased rates. Thirty-four per cent. of the 
carriers concerned in these figures failed to 
earn their operating expenses, leaving 114 


to get that service on a reason- 
able basis of rates and with the 
knowledge that his goods or his 
family will be transported to their 
destination without fear of what 
amounts to a mild civil war be- 
cause of the inability or refusal, 
whichever it may be, of the rail- 
way managers and the railway 
employes to live quietly in the 
same house together. The public 
does not ask and would not even 
suggest that they lie in the same 
bed together, but they can at least 
take turns in using that bed and 
each one refrain from beating a 
drum while the other one is try- 
ing to sleep. The National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, which rep- 
resents a larger number of ship- 
pers of various commodities than 
any other organization, has al- 
, ready filed a petition with the 
Railroad Labor Board and inter- 
vened in this controversy, and will 
attempt to show that beard the 
shipper’s“ attitude and interests 
in these labor troubles. It takes 
ninety cents out of every dollar to 
operate a railroad and a very 


large portion of fhat ninety cents 


to pay’ labor. Thére iy soniething 
wrong, and until that wrong can 
be righted we will get very little 
efficiency from our railroads and 
we will continue to pay, as we 


have been paying for several 
months. 
INCREASED RATES.—A 


great deal is being said and has 
been said and’ will continue to 


be said regarding the highest scale of rates 


LABOR COSTS GREATER THAN FREIGHT 
INCREASES 


OME INTERESTING INSTANCES are given by the 

carriers showing how the labor cost of transportation 
has increased as compared with the increase in rates. 
In 1917 the freight rate on 100 pounds of dry goods from 
Lowell, Massachusetts, to Seattle, Washington, was $1, 
and at the present time the labor cost alone on such a 
shipment is $1.04. On shoes from Boston to Philadelphia 
the rate in 1917, per 100 pounds, was 37 cents, and the labor 


cost today on this shipment is 37 cents. On typewriters 


.from Hartford, Connecticut, to Cleveland, Ohio, the rate per 


100 pounds in 1917 was 55.9 cents, compared with the labor 
cost today on the same shipment of 56 cents. On lumber 
from points in Georgia to Norfolk the rate per 100 pounds 
in 1917 was 20 cents, and the present cost of labor in-this 
shipment is 15 cents, or 3.5 cents more than the increase 
in the freight charge, which at the present time is 31.5 
eents. These figures are taken from statements issued by 
the Association of Railway Executives, which claims that 
these instances are all representative and that in each 
instance the increased labor cost equals or exceeds the 
increase in the freight rate. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has recently 
released statistics which the Bureau of Railway Economics 
has used in estimating that the pay roll of the railroads 
for 1920 was approximately $3,610,000,000, an increase of 
$1,870,517,858 over the figure for 1917, the last year before 
government control of the railroads, during which year 
the pay roll. was only $1,739,482,142, or less than half of 
the figure for 1920. These figures do not include last year’s 
wage award, which was retroactive to May | and there will 
be a substantial addition because of this award. Taking 
into consideration this award, as well as the decrease in 
the number of employes, the railroads estimate that their 
pay roll in 1921 will represent an increase over 1917 of 
$2,078,517 ,858. 


much talked of six per cent. return. A few 


ing 1918. 
cars in 1920 averaged 24.9 miles, which was 


carriers which enjoyed a net op- 
erating income. In November 
there were 64 carriers that failed 
to earn their expenses. During 
December the operating revenues 
exceeded those for the same month 
in 1919 by 21/4 per cent., but the 
operating expenses kept pace and 
showed an increase of 20 1/5 per 
cent. leaving an increase of 24.1 
per, cent. in the net railway oper- 
ating income. Taking the figures 
for the four months beginning 
September 1, when the carriers 
became responsible financially for 
their properties, and coming 
through the month of December, 
we find that the annual rate of 
return was 3 2/5 per cent. or, 
translatéd into dollars, that the 
carriers failed by $174,668,000 to 
realize the amount of ‘net opera- 
ting income that they expected to 
get under the inereased rates. 
This situation is not’ local but 
applies in every district of the 
country, being highest in the 
eastern district and lowest in the 
southern. 


OPERATING STATISTICS. 
—Early in 1920 the carriers set a 
goal for efficiency and labored to 
the end that they might load each 
freight car with 30 tons of freight 
and move it at least 30 miles per 
day.. Figures for the year now 
show. that the average load per 
loaded freight car was 29 2/5 tons, 
an increase of 1 2/5 tons over the 


average for the previous vear 


‘and 3/10 of a ton more than dur- 


The daily movement of freight 


which this country has ever known. Most years ago when it was suggested from time 
everyone seems agreed that the only reason to time that freight rates were made on what 
for these rates is the necessity of allowing the the traffic would bear the commission was’ in 1919. 


carriers to earn a fair return upon their rate- 
making value as fixed by the commission in 
its recent decision regarding increased rates. 
Just how far these rates have helped the 
carriers is considerably much of a question. 
Well informed men all over the country state 
that various mills are closed and that various 
commodities are no longer being transported 
because the rates are so excessive that numer- 
cannot be 
Just how far this 


ous articles and commodities 


shipped with any profit. 


besieged from all sources with protests as to 
any such basis, but today Wwe are confronted 
with a mandate upon-the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make rates which, 
when made, are more than the traffic can 
bear, and if the ordinary everyday individual 
in this country, together with a sufficient 
number of his fellows, ever realizes just what 
an increase in freight rates means before it is 
finally paid by him, then the country will 
hear a wail which will make the threats of 


nearly 2 miles a day higher than that made 
For December, 1920, the average 
load was 31 1/5 tons, the highest average 
shown by the records, and this average was 
made in the face of a large decline in freight 
tonnage. The average movement of freight 
cars during this month was 24 4/5 miles per 
day. The expense for fuel for freight trains 
averaged 63 4/5 cents per train mile, com- 
pared with 49 3/5 cents during the previous 
year, and the cost of coal used in transporta- 
tion service averaged $4.20 per net ton, an 
increase of 88 cents over 1919. 


Ly 
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ASSISTANT OIL SHALE ENGINEERS 
WANTED BY MINES BUREAU 


HE CIVIL SERVICE Commission an- 

nounces an open competitive examination 
for oil shale engineer, successful applicants 
to be appointed to vacancies in the Bureau 
cf Mines, for duty in Washington or in the 
field, at $1,800 to $2,400 a year, and in 
positions requiring similar qualifications, at 
these or higher or lower salaries. Applicants 
must have graduated with a degree from an 
institution of recognized standing, with major 
work in mining or: mechanical engineering, 
and preferably petroleum and oil shale engi- 
neering, or possess training equivalent to such 
education. ‘‘ Four years progressive experience 
in technical work in mining or mechanical 
engineering, together with evidence of the 
possession of a knowledge of the fundamentals 
of the science involved,” will be construed 
as training equivalent to a technical educa- 
tion. 


PENNSYLVANIA MINE LAWS 
PUBLISHED 


UDGE J. W. Thompson, law examiner for 

the Bureau of Mines, is the author of 
Bulletin 185, just issued by the bureau, and 
entitled “Pennsylvania Mining Statutes An- 
notated.” 

Every law passed by the state of Pennsyl- 
vania relating to mining subjects from 1785 
to 1920, whether obsolete, repealed or still 
in force, is discussed in the bulletin. 

Judge Thompson has classified the various 
laws according to subject matter. All legis- 
lation pertaining to fire losses, for instance, 
is found in one place, and the same may be 
said of legislation respecting inspection dis- 
tricts, mime foremen, examining boards and 
mining operations. Each law is illuminated 
by abstracts of legal construction, and Judge 
Thompson has made these abstracts intell- 
gent to the laymen by eliminating from them 
all legal phraseology. 

The bulletin contains 1221 pages and 
is the only publication giving all the mining 
statutes of Pennsylvania complete and ac- 
companied by court holdings. Copies have 
not been printed for free distribution, but 
may be purchased from the Government 
Printing Office. 


GRAPHITE INDUSTRY IN 1920 


Sales of domestic and amorphous graphite 
by producers in the United States in 1920 
amounted to 9,510 short tons, a 28 per cent. 
increase over those of 1919, but the value of 
sales was only $626,201, a considerable re- 
duction from $777,857 in 1919. 

Colorado, Nevada and Rhode Island 
operators reported to the Geological Survey 
sales totaling 4,694 short tons at an average 
price of $10.60, which was $3.52 less than the 
1919 price. 

Crystalline graphite sales amounted to 
9,632,360 pounds, valued at $576,443, as 
compared with 8,086,191 pounds valued at 
$734,141 in 1919. The average pound price 
was 5.9 cents, as against 9 cents in 1919. 


Alabama led all other states in the pro- 
duction of crystalline graphite, 1920 sales 
amounting to 4,894,648 pounds, or 51 percent. 
of the total sales in the entire country. New 
York and Pennsylvania sales amounted to 
3,552,687 pounds, or 37 percent. of the 
national total. The remaining 13 percent. 
is credited to California, Montana and Texas. 

Total production of amorphous and crystal- 
line for six years follows: 

Domestic Graphite sod in 1915-1920 


Total 
Y Quantity 
(Short | Value 

tons) 
4,718 $ 429,631 
12,991, 1,524,254 
7,422 778,857 


Importations for 1920 follow: 
Graphite Imported into the United States in 1920 


(Quantity 
Country of origin (Short Value 
tons) 
9,204, $1,077,290 
Madagascar........ 4,710) 286 , 383 
| 3,659, 131,832 
Chosen (Korea)..... 810) 29,936 
| 58 1,195 
Germany...........| 30, 2,502 
Other countries. .... 317) 20,087 


21,095 $1,711,312 


MAGNESITE IN 1919 


REVISED FIGURES issued by the Geo- 

logical Survey show that the quantity of 
magnesite produced and sold or treated in 
1919 was 156,226 short tons, or about thirty- 
two percent less than 1918. Sales realizations 
totaled $1,248,415. The Survey’s tabulation 
of crude magnesite produced and sold or 
treated in the United States from 1914 to 
1919 follows: 


Year (short Value 
tons) 
11,293 | $124 , 223 
154,974 |- 1,393,693 


TAX UNIT ENGINEER RETURNS 
TO SAN FRANCISCO 


FREDERICK B. HYDER, valuation en- 
gineer in the Subdivision of Natural Re- 
sources, Internal Revenue Bureail, who has 
been assistant to Orr Hamilton, chief of the 
metals section, has resigned and returned to 
San Francisco to resume the practice of his 
profession, that of mining and metallurgical 
engineering. 
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SAND-LIME BRICK IN 1919 


PRoDucTION AND PRICES of sand- 

lime brick in 1919 were greater than in 
1918, according to the report just announced 
by the Geological Survey. The increase in 
quantity exceeded forty-nine percent and 
increase in value exceeded ninety-three per- 
cent. 

Michigan, as usual, lead all other states, 
its activities for the year including 29 percent 
of all production and 30 percent of all sales 
in the country. Minnesota came second, 
with 16 percent of the quantity and 14 percent 
of the value of the country’s output. Wis- 
consin was third, Florida fourth and Indiana 
fifth. 

There was an increa:e of 50 percent in 
quantity and 94 percent in value in market- 
ings of common brick, of, which 99 per cent of 
the country’s entire output consisted. The 
average price per thousand was $11.58, as 
compared with $8.94 in 1918 and $7.54 in 
1917. The average price of face brick, of 
which only 1,670,000 were sold during the 
year, was $13.29, as compared with $11.35 
in 1918 and $9.36 in 1917. 


Sales of sand-lime brick for nine years 
were as follows: 


Sand-Lime Brick, 1910-1919 


| 
of opera-| Quantity 
Year | torsre- | (thou- | Value 
porting | sands). | 
| sales | 
76 | 172,507 |$1,169,153 
} 71 178,541 | 1,200,223 
AS 68 189,659 | 1,238,325 
62 172,629 | 1,058,512 
Serres 56 179,643 | 1,135, 
ree 53 227,344 | 1,474,073 
42 | ,399 883,929 
RR 35 | 146,947 | 1,705,163 


MINE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 
TO BE INSPECTED 


STARTING ON APRIL 11, H. Foster 
Bain, acting director of the Bureau of Mines, 
and Dorsey A. Lyon, supervisor of experiment 
stations, will go on a trip of inspection. They 
will go first to Pittsburgh and then to Chicago, 
Houghton, Mich., Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma, Rolla, Mo., St. Louis, 
Birmingham, Tuscaloosa and Atlanta, in the 
order named. At Rolla Dr. Bain will deliver 
the commencement address on April 29 before 
the Missouri School of Mines. 


ALUMINUM IN 1920 


PRIMARY ALUMINUM to the value of 
$41,375,000 was produced in the United 
States in 1920 as compared with $38,558,000 
in 1919. The increase was approximately 
7 percent. Market prices ranged between 
32 and 33 cents a pound during the year. 
The Geological Survey in announcing pro- 
duction figures predicts that 1921 will be a 
prosperous year for the aluminum industry. 
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PUBLIC 


C)PINION 


SENATORS DISCUSS MULTIPLICATION OF 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


entalism in government has met with 

most persistent opposition not only by 
the public at large but in many instances from 
Congress itself. REPRESENTATIVE CaAMP- 
BELL, in an address on Washington’s birthday 
on the floor of the House, said: 


Te GROWING TENDENCY of par- 


“Governments do not spring up; they are 
created. They do not endure; they may be 
perpetuated. An independent and free people 
may be original, make and follow their own 
ylans, and determine their own destiny. This 
10ur is full of interest to those who are con- 
cerned with questions affecting the welfare 
of the people and the future of the republic. 
The government created was of the people, 
by the people, and for the people. Its pur- 
pose and powers are simple, plain, and direct. 
It offers protection to the citizen in his right 
to life, liberty, property, and in the pursuit 
of his happiness. These powers impose upon 
the government created the duty of dealing 
with national and international questions af- 
fecting the life, the character, and the honor 
of the republic and its people in their national 
and international relations. The right and 
duty of dealing with such questions as affect 
the individual citizen are left to the states and 
the smaller political subdivisions. Under the 
simple guarantees of government that make 
the individual secure in his natural rights 
the American citizen has been developed. He 
is self-reliant, resourceful, courageous, in- 
ventive, ambitious, patriotic, and apprecia- 
tive of his heritage of freedom. 

“This leads me to call attention to the 
important duties of this hour that require us 
to take our bearing and to ascertain how far 
we have already been beguiled to depart 
from the guarantees of the constitution and 
divert and multiply the activities of the gov- 
ernment in matters foreign to its original 
purposes. 

“It would be difficult to enumerate all the 
departments, bureaus, and commissions of 
the government at Washington that have 
been created to exercise bureaucratic au- 
thority and paternal guardianship over the 
people in every part of the republic. Over 
690,000 civilian employes make up the army 
that oversees and directs the affairs of the 
people and assumes guardianship over them. 
Government reports on every subject from 
adenoids to rat traps fill the files of offices 
that cover acres of floor space in Washington, 
the mahogany and quarter-sawed oak office 
furniture already installed has cost many 
millions of dollars, and more is being con- 
stantly purchased. If a yearling dies of 


blackleg on a farm in Kansas, the govern- 
ment at Washington acts on the case. If a 
weevil bores through a boll of cotton on a 

lantation in Texas, the government at 
Washington is stirred to action. Nothing 
escapes the vigilant eye of the government 
and its innumerable functionaries. If the 
price of one article goes up, let the govern- 
ment take charge of the seller; if the price of 
another goes down, let the government take 
charge of the buyer. Government control is 
the remedy for every ill, and government regu- 
lation the source of every good. 

“The fathers did not contemplate at any 
time under the constitution they gave us a 
government by men. It was not in the 
scheme of the fathers that at any time the 
people should be beguiled into using the 
government at Washington for supervising 
or directing their purely personal, local,-and 
domestic affairs. It is fundamental that a 
free people may not be expected long to en- 
dure the annoyances, the vexations, the arbi- 
trary regulations, the restrictions, or the dis- 
appointments that are incident to govern- 
ment by men acting as the functionaries of a 
central authority, directing the affairs of and 
exercising police powers over the people in the 
remotest parts of their territorial limits. Even 
the assurances of government bureaus that 
the authority exercised over the liberty of the 
citizen is for his own good will not long be- 
guile the citizen into a surrender of his right to 
live under a government of laws enacted by 
his authority and consent. 

“We have already been led by the delusion 
that government bureaus, exercising bureau- 
cratic authority, not authorized by the terms 
of the constitution, are better for the people 
than a government of plain statutes. We 
have been lured by the promise that govern- 
ment agents would lead the citizen by the 
hand into green pastures, beside still waters, 
into Elysian fields, then on into the millen- 
nium. Already the citizen looks about him 
and finds himself in the midst of a fool’s 

aradise, entirely surrounded by government 
bureaus. So many of the numerous bureaus of 
the government are exercising bureaucratic au- 
thority that they meet the citizen everywhere 
he turns—in his fields, in his mills, in his 
mines, in his shops, in his factories, in his 
places of business, great and small—every- 
where substituting the will and judgment of a 
government agent for the will and judgment 
of the individual citizen. 

“Governments that depend upon the con- 
fidence and affection of the whole people for 
their perpetuation should use great care in 
giving rise to hopes of benefits that govern- 
ments can not give.” 


HE PROPOSAL for the creation of a de- 

partment of education made to the Sixty- 
sixth Congress, which brought such a storm 
of protest from numerous sections, was very 
ably defended by Senator Hoke Smiru of 
Georgia, who gave some startling figures on 
illiteracy. In part he says: 


“The bill provides first for the creation of a 
department of education, for the removal of 
illiteracy, for the Americanization of immi- 
grants, the introduction of hygiene and health 
in the schools, ete. 

“The census of 1910 shows that the white 
illiteracy had increased in the United States 
during the thirty years prior to that time. 
There were 5,000,000 foreign-born residents 
in the United States who could not read and 
write English. There were 2,000,000 who 
could not read or write any language. There 
were 3,500,000 who could not speak or write 
English. 

“The financial loss estimated by men well- 
informed as a result of illiteracy alone is 
$825,000,000 annually. The director of mines 
and mining recently showed that out of a 
million men employed in the mines, 620,000 
were foreigners, and 460,000 could not speak 
English. He attributed 1,000 deaths and 
150,000 injuries in the mines annually to 
illiteracy. One-half of the industrial accidents 
that occur annually are attributed to illi- 
teracy. The first draft in the recent war dis- 
closed the startling fact that one-fourth of the 
boys called to the colors were illiterates. 

“Between 25 and 30 per cent. were physic- 
ally defective, and it is insisted that 90 per 
cent. of the defects could have been removed 
by intelligent training as to hygiene and sim- 
ple diseases during childhood. Of the total 
draft, 700,000 were illiterates. With our 
boys called to the colors, the ages being from 
just below 20 to just above 30, out of 4,000,- 
000, 700,000 were illiterates. 

“These facts are startling and should shock 
our national conscience. Let us turn to the 
present condition of the teaching body of the 
United States. The average pay of teachers 
does not exceed $650 a year. One hundred 
thousand are less than 20 years of age; 
30,000 have only a grammar-school educa- 
tion; 200,000 have less than a high-school 
education. Five million of children are today 
either out of school for lack of school facilities 
or are being taught by teachers who ought to 
go to school.” 
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RICE REGULATION and government 
interference with capital as it is employed 
in industry is a subject of ever increasing 
discussion. ProFessor JAMES Mavor, in a 
recent issue of the Boston News Bureau says: 


“Interferences with prices, with supply and 
consumption of co ities, with move- 
ments of capital, with reserves of private 
economy, and with w: ‘have not only dis- 
turbed the smooth working of the system by 
means of which through spontaneous action 
of innumerable groups the needs of mankind 
were satisfied, but have bred @ reliance upon 
governmental/action which has burdened the 
governments ofall countries with obligations 
that with the best intentions im the’ world 
they could not find administrative agency 
adequate to implement. 

“ As it is, the immense increase in govern- 
mental functions, has thrown upon the tax- 
payers the maintenance of vast* armies of 
functionaries imperfectly trained and im- 
perfectly supervised, a condition which has 
not only intensified bureaucratic control but 
has also resulted in highly uneconomical ren- 
dering of services previously rendered volun- 
tarily and in case of failure at the risk of 
individuals or of mutually associated groups.”’ 


a no president of the United 
States ever sounded a more welcome note 
than did Presipent Harpine when he said: 
“More business in government; less govern- 
ment in business.’ The American Metal 
Market, in commenting upon this statement, 
said: 


“Those who have given study to the sub- 
ject realize the hard task that faces Congress 
and the administration in giving business the 
assistance it needs and at the same time pur- 
suing a policy that calls for as little interfer- 
ence as possible with normal business pro- 
cedure. Among these is the 
question of tariff, which, due to a free trade 
movement among large manufacturers and 
exporters, it is conceded that a tariff bill 
higher than the present Underwood tariff, yet 
not so high as generally wished by old line 
protectionists, is the only measure which 
will endure.” 


aa OPTIMISM as the keynote, H. B. 

Tuayer, president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, states 
his views concerning the length of the present 
so-called ‘‘ business depression.”’ 


“It did not require a prophet but only a 
man of broad vision to see that the country 
would have to go through the kind of read- 
justment which has taken place. To my 
mind, the present industrial and financial 
condition can be best compared to that part 
of a severe illness just following the crisis. 
We can feel that the worst is over and the 
patient is going to recover. His strong con- 
stitution is going to pull him through. How 
fast recovery will be will depend upon the 
treatment. If the doctor is to follow the old- 
fashioned methods and bleed the patient, 
recovery will be pretty slow. If, on the other 
hand, the patient’s system is to be built up 
with tonics and nourishment, it will be rapid 
and more permanent. The great problem 
of the whole world is to increase wealth to 
make up for the war period and to enable the 
countries of the earth to pay their debts. To 
the extent that taxation interferes with pro- 
duction it interferes with its own objects. If 
we can look forward to a period of wise and 
helpful legislation,.I believe that we can look 
forward to a rapid return to normal con- 
ditions.”’ 
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NEW LAWS OF INTEREST 
TO MINING INDUSTRY 


MPORTANT BILLS ENACTED into 
law by the Sixty-sixth Congress included 
the follewing: 


Authorizing the cutting of timber for min- 
ing purposes by corporations organized in one 
a and conducting business in another 
State. 


Postponing from December 31 to July 1 
performance of assessment work on 1920 
mining claims. (Bills to change the mining 
assessment pefiod so that it will expire July 1 
instead of December 31 failed.) 

Authorizing mining under lease of magne- 
site, gypsum, limestone and asbestos on In- 

ian reservations in Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Washington and Wyoming. 

Authorizing mining under lease of zine on 
Quapaw Indian lands in Kansas. 

Sale of coal and asphalt deposits on the 
Choctaw and Chicksaw Indian lands of 
Oklahoma. 

Four year coal prospecting permits in 
Alaska. 

Repeal of the Lever Food and Fuel Con- 
trol Law. 

Investigation through the President of 
petroleum resources and production in foreign 
countries. 

Extension of Osage, Oklahoma, mineral 
trust period to 1916. 

Forbidding water power development in 
national parks. 

Abolition of the Couneil of National De- 
fense. 

War finance Corporation revived. 

Joint Committee of the House and Senate 
authorized to investigate and recommend 
changes in government administration. 


*ECRETARY OF WAR JOHN W. 

WEEKS, in an address before the Pitts- 

burgh Chamber of Commerce regarding 
governmental economy, said: 


“The people have been promised economy 
in government. They believe the govern- 
ment has not been economically managed 
during the last few years. In bringing about 
this condition I do not place so much reliance 
in the reduction of the number of employes, 
important as that is, as I do in the number of 
governmental operations pending and the 
propositions pending to put the government 
into new operations requiring large expendi- 
tures. The only way to economize is to stop 
spending money. { 

“Tf a business concern finds its credit some- 
what impaired on account of its large borrow- 
ing, and its business more or less in distress 
for other reasons, the thought of undertaking 
additional commitments which can be de- 
layed or which are not absolutely imperative 
would not be considered for a moment. 
That should be the course followed by the 
government. Every scheme proposed which 
requires additional expenditures, worthy 
though it may be, should be delayed until we 
have cleared the atmosphere of the difficulties 
confronting us. 

“Within the next thirty months the govern- 
ment must provide something like seventeen 
billions of dollars to meet its running expenses 
and refunding operations. This is an in- 
finitely greater task than was ever undertaken 
by any nation in the world in time of peace, 
and there ean be no one, skilled in’ financial 
operations though he may be, who does not 
view the prospect with miore or less alarm. 
With this situation facing us, it is the height 
of folly to undertake new commitments if 
they can be avoided, and I assume that no 
one will dissent from that proposition.” 
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N UCH IS BEING DEMANDED of the 
+ new administration. Perhaps no one 
question is receiving greater concern than 
the attitude of the present administration 
toward big business: and its attitude toward a 
business policy for the government itself. 
Cuartes P, Crate of Duluth, Minnesota, 
says: ; 

““What is the business policy for 

“To cut down expenses? Yes. To frown 
upon extravagance? Yes. To scrutini#e rigid- 
ly every appropriation? Yes. ; 

“Ts that all? “Would private business suc- 
ceed if it confined its attention to stopping 
the leaks? “And is‘not the ‘same policy ap- 
propriate in national affairs. as’ in private 

usiness? Must. there not be a creative side 
to accompany repression? I am reminded of 
conditions after the Civil War, when the 
country was smaller than it is now, poorer 
than it is now, half of it completely exhausted, 
its currency discounted 50 per cent., its 
revenues mortgaged up to the hilt. What did 
the United States do then? We built the 
Pacific roads. We went boldly ahead to oc- 
cupy the West and the debt of the Civil 
War period was cleared off in an ‘amazingly 
short time. 

“The courageous policy is the right policy 
now. Let Congress be as economical as it 
ean be, but by all means let measures be 
taken to create new national resources. 
There may be many projects before us that 
are appropriate for this purpose. I am think- 
ing especially of the improvement in the St. 
Lawrence which will admit ocean-going com- 
merce to the lakes. It will create a new conti- 
nent as surely as the building of the Pacific 
roads created a new continent. It can be 
made self-financing. It will bring into fruit- 
age millions of acres that are now below the 
economic horizon. It will bring into market 
parity the production of the Mississippi Valley 
now handicapped by excessive transportation 
costs. 

“Shall not the country most quickly be 
rid of the war burdens by adopting the cour- 
ageous, the creative, the constructive policy? 
Or must we work ourselves out of debt, by 
trimming the wages of the stenographers at 
Washington $5 a month apiece?” 


WORLD’S MINES INVOLVED IN 
WAR SETTLEMENT 


A LARGE PROPORTION of the in- 
demnities Germany must pay consists of 
mines and minerals. Senator Spencer of 
Missouri recently made a study of the extent 
to which these credits were made and al- 
lowed, showing that indemnity settlements 
made or to be made included the following: 
To France, Saar Basin mines, producing 
14,000,000 tons yearly; coal deliveries total- 
ing 210,000,000 tons in ten years; 35,000 tons 
of benzol, 50,000 tons of coal tar and 30,000 
tons of ammonia; Alsace-Lorraine, which 
produces yearly 21,136,265 tons of iron, 
3,795,932 tons of coal and 76,672 tons of salt; 
to Italy: 85,500,000 tons of coal in ten years; 
to Belgium, 80,000,000 tons of coal; to Japan, 
forty mines with equipment, including two 
iron mines, two gold mines and coal mines 
with an annual output of 814,000 tons. 


ALASKAN COAL LEASE MEASURE 
BECOMES LAW 
THE BILL authorizing four-year leases of 
Alaskan coal lands was signed by President 
Wilson. It was one of the last measures to 
receive his approval. 
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BREAD LINES EMPHASIZE NEED OF 
ZINC TARIFF 


Pipaeerne YYMENT is the gravest prob- 
lem facing the Tri-State Chapter of the 
American Mining Congress. With nearly 
every zinc.operation at Picher, Oklahoma, 
idle because of lack of business traceable di- 
rectly to the absence of tariff‘ protection, many 
mine workmen have become unable to support 
their families. Forgetful of their own. trou- 
bles, the mine owners, acting through their 
local Mining Congress Chapter, have turned 
their efforts toward relieving the needy. A 
pathetic description of the situation is given 
by the Miami (Oklahoma) Herald: 


“The Miners Relief Committees will meet 
at the TriState club house at 10 o’clock 
Friday morning-to consider means to assist 
the unemployed miners. Geo. W. Cotter, of 
the Picher Company mines, will present an 
employment proposal, it is understood. 

“Last Friday a committee of unemployed 
miners explained their situation before the 
American Mining Congress meeting and as 
relief was needed at once, the mine operators 
appointed a relief committee and began the 
collection of an assessment of $25 from each 
operating company. 

“The Associated Charities and other chari- 
table organizations have been able to handle 
the situation until this week when the men 
made it known that they were on their last 
resources. ‘The men do not want charity, 
they want work,’ according to E. M. Leonard, 
secretary of the miners committee. F. C. 
Wallower, chairman of the mine operators’ 
committee on relief, stated before the Ameri- 
can Zine Institute meeting Wednesday noon 
that there was no time for argument, that 
immediate action was necessary for the wives 
and children of the miners were threatened by 
starvation. 

“Several relief plans are under considera- 
tion, among which are the establishment of a 
commissary, the employment of men on road 
work and a proposal to serve meals to the 
needy at the Tri-State club house. 

“Wallower’s address touched the hearts of 
the local captains of the mining industry and 
strengthened the bonds of brotherhood 
between the employer and employe. 

“The Rev. Westley Post told of one miner 
who applied at a Pitcher cOmpany mine 
for work and his plea impressed the ground 
boss to the extent that he was given work, 
although the mine did not need the services. 
When dinner time came the miner went to the 
“dog house’’ without his dinner pail and, as 
is the custom among the miners, he was offered 
something from each of the buckets until 
a bountiful dinner was before him. The 
miner did not eat, and others began to ques- 
tion him and he said that he left his family 
that morning, knowing that they had nothing 
to eat for 36 hours and he vowed he would 
not touch food until he could appease the 
hunger of his loved ones. The miners im- 
mediately made up a collection and the 
miner was sent to his home to eat with his 
family. Others tell of how newly employed 
miners fall from exhaustion, due to a weak- 
ened condition caused by hunger. 

“Money is being raised, but the plans for 
relief are not completed. 


and Petroleum Digest 


“FE. H. Bartlett, president of the Pitcher 
Associated Charities, reported that the crisis 
will be too much for the charitable organiza- 
tions to handle next. week and representatives 
of the organizations will attend the meeting 
Friday morning. 

“The relief committee from the American 
Mining Congress consists of the following: 
F. C. Wallower, chairman; John Newton, 
Jack Williams, ‘Mike’ Evans and A. M. 
Gaines. A committee on relief has been ap- 
pointed to represent the wholesale interests, 
as follows: W. H. Trapp, Charles Wells, 
T. L. Greever, Watt Lyon and M. W. Lati- 
mer. The miners have a committee of five, 
headed by A. W. McDonald, chairman, and 
E. M. Leonard, secretary. 

“The unemployed miners have been noti- 
fied that if they can find positions elsewhere, 
it might be advisable for them to go, as the 
local industry cannot find work for more 
miners and fears the present situation might 
last for several months.” 


NEW MINERALS SEPARATION 
SUITS FILED 
CHINO, Ray and Arizona copper 
have been made defendants, along with 
others, in suits instituted by Minerals Separa- 
tion North American Corporation. The fol- 
lowing account is taken from the Wall Street 
Journal: 


“Minerals Separation, Ltd., and Minerals 
Separation North American Corporation have 
filed suits in the Federal Courts against Utah 
Copper Co., Chino Copper Co., Ray Con- 
solidated Copper Co., Rav Hercules Copper 
Co. and Arizona Hercules Copper Co. alleging 
infringement of their basic froth flotation 
patent and their later issued soluble frothing 
agent patent, and asking for injunctions 
restraining these companies from further use 
of froth flotation with either greater or less 
that 1° of oil or other soluble or insoluble 
frothing agents. They also sue for all profits 
made during the last six years above those 
that would have been derived had water con- 
centration been used, together with punitive 
damages for the alleged infringements. 

‘Suit has been filed by Minerals Separation 
against James M. Callow and the General 
Engineering Co., Inc., as contributory in- 
fringer, through supplying these mining com- 
panies with flotation machines. In this suit 
Minerals Separation asks that defendants be 
stopped from supplying pneumatic machines 
to mining companies. 

“The Utah Copper suit is brought in the 
United States District Court for New Jersey, 
the Chino, Ray, and Ray Hercules suits in the 
Federal court for Maine, the Arizona Her- 
cules suit in the Arizona Federal district, and 
the Callow suit in the Utah district 

“These suits are all brought in equity under 
patents No. 835,120 and No. 962,678. The 
first of these, taken out in 1903 and expiring 
in 1923, is the basic froth flotation patent 
twice sustained by the United States Supreme 
Court. The second patent, issued in 1910 
and running until 1927, covers the use of 
soluble frothing agents either with or without 
insoluble frothing agents. Minerals Separa- 
tion alleges that it is impossible to use froth 
flotation with greater than 1°% oil without 
infringing patent 962,678 through use of a 


soluble oil or other soluble frothing agent to 
counteract the excess of insoluble agent, and 
that therefore these two patents cover all 
forms and variations of the froth flotation 
process. The soluble frothing agent patent 
has been sustained by the Third U. 8. District 
Court of Appeals at Philadelphia, but has 
not as yet been brought under review by 
the Supreme Court. ; 

“Minerals Separation attorneys say that 
their clients expect to recover many millions 
of dollars due them from the mining com- 
panies because of these infringements, and 
believe that the suits in question will mark 
the final fight made in this country to evade 
the alleged basic patents of their clients. 
Minerals Separation, Ltd., is party only 
through being owner of the patents in suit, 
American rights to which have been assigned 
to the American Corporation, which will 
therefore derive all benefits. 

“Suits are still pending in the Federal 
District Court for Maine against Nevada 
Consolidated Copper Co. and Magma Copper 
Co. for infringement of these same patents, 
while hearings are still going on before the 
master in the suit against Miami Copper Co. 
Final adjudication of the amount of the dam- 
age due Minerals Separation from Butte & 
Superior Mining Co. is held up pending filing 
of data showing profits made by Butte while 
treating ores by water concentration prior to 
adoption of froth flotation.” 


MINING CONGRESS DIRECTOR 
AGAIN RECOGNIZED 


‘OF OF THE FOREMOST metallurg- 

ists of the day,”’ is the characterization 
applied by the Mining & Engineering Record, 
of Vancouver, B. C., to E. P. Mathewson, of 
New York, who at the Denver convention 
was made a director of the American Mining 
Congress. The article in the Canadian pub- 
lication, entitled “E. P. Mathewson, M. E..,”’ 
reads: 


‘““E. P. Mathewson, who was recently ap 
pointed Consulting Metallurgist to the 
Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting and 
Power Co. Ltd., is one of the foremost 
metallurgists of the day. He graduated from 
McGill University in 1885 in Mining Engi- 
neering and in the following year was appointed 
Assayer to the Pueblo Smelting and Re- 
fining Company of Colorado. He was with 
that company eleven years, during which 
time he was respectively promoted to the 
positions of Metallurgist a Superintendent. 
In 1897 he entered the service of M. Guggen- 
heim & Sons, as Metallurgist and Manager of 
reduction works, handling the problems of 
treatment of lead and silver ores from mines 
in the United States, Mexico and Chile. 

“In 1892 Mr. Mathewson joined the staff 
of the Anaconda Copper Mining Company at 
Anaconda, and remained with that company 
till 1916, bemg most of the time emploved 
as manager of the company’s Washoe Re- 
duction Works, devoted to copper smelting. 
It was in this capacity that he worked out 
the principle of the reverberatory furnace as 
applied to copper ores, and now practically 
all oil flotation concentrates are treated in 
this type of furnace. 

“ During the war, in October, 1916, he was 
appointed General Manager of the British 
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American Nickel Corporation, Ltd., with 
headquarters in Toronto, and left that ecm- 

any to accept another important position 
in the United States. His appointment as 
Consulting Metallurgist to the’Granby Con- 
solidated Mining, Smelting and Power Com- 
pany, Ltd., is a guarantee that the com- 
pany’s smelter at Anyox will be operated along 
the best metallurgical lines adapted to the 
refractory ores of the Hidden Creek Mine.” 


CALUMET-HECLA MAY DO ITS 
OWN MANUFACTURING 
T IS MORE PROFITABLE to manufac- 
ture copper than it is to mine it. This 
being the case, the general manager of the 
Calumet & Hecla Mining Company says 


that this corporation, in the face of the con-’ 


tinuance of existing market conditions, may 
be compelled to manufacture its own metal 
output. The Duluth News Tribune carries 
the following account of his appearance before 
the business men of Calumet, Mich: 


“That the Calumet & Hecla Mining Com- 
pany eventually will be forced to manufacture 
its own copper product was predicted by 
General Manager James MacNaughton in an 
address to Calumet business men. There is 
no immediate pr t of entering upon this 
venture, but according to Mr. MacNaughton 
there is no question the time will arrive when 
it will be the logical proceeding. 

“In this connection it was brought out 
that the manufacture by Calumet & Hecla 
of its own copper would not be profitable 
unless it was a its handle its entire output, 
hereby avoiding possible discrimination 
against Calumet & Hecla metal. It is Mr. 
MacNaughton’s opinion that the manufac- 
turing project would permit of the operation 
of the mines on a more profitable basis. 

“Mr. MacNaughton emphasized the fact 
that the manufacturers of copper products 
are making more profit than those who mine 
the metal. ‘They take no risk,’ he asserted, 
‘and can conduct their business as long as 
they see fit, purchasing metal from the mar- 
ket. Their business is assured as long as 
they can buy copper, but a mine is continu- 
ally exhausting its capital, which is its metal 
underground.’ 

“Mr. MacNaughton said that the produc- 
tion of copper ranges from 30 to 60 per cent. 
of the output as compared with normal times. 
The amount of copper above ground, in 
storage, at smelters and in processes of manu- 
facture, he gave as 1,200,000,000 pounds. 
The Calumet & Hecla alone has a surplus 
of 75,000,000 pounds. The average mine, he 
said, is not making a profit, and in fact is 
not even making enough to pay for depreci- 
ation. There will be no betterment of this 
condition, he declared, until Europe can af- 
ford to buy copper as well as other com- 
modities.”’ 


CANADIAN BUSINESS MEN WOULD 
AID GOLD PRODUCERS 


RITISH COLUMBIA interests recognize 
the necessity of stimulating gold pro- 
duction. The Vancouver Board of Trade 
recently adopted resolutions directing the 
attention of the Dominion government to the 
situation, as shown in the Daily Mining and 
Financial Record, Denver: 

“Encouragement to the gold mining in- 
dustry, especially to mines of British Colum- 
bia, is recommended in a resolution recently 
passed by the Vancouver Board of Trade and 
forwarded by that body to the provincial and 
Dominion governments. 


“The resolution suggests removal of taxs- 
tion on gold mines until conditions are again 
normal; return to Canada of all gold produced 
from exported ores and purchase thereof by 
the mint at Ottawa and Dominion assay office 
at Vancouver, and that all gold sold by the 
above-mentioned institutions for industrial 
purposes be priced to cover the normal cost of 
production, any surplus revenue to be dis- 
tributed among the gold mining companies in 
proportion to their respective production.” 


LABOR MUST BE RESPONSIBLE 


ATTHEW WOLL, vice president of the 

American Federation of Labor, has 
announced that the organization will have 
introduced in the next congress a bill pro- 
viding for the exemption of labor unions from 
prosecution under “all anti-combination and 
so-called conspiracy”? laws. He explained 
that the decision was prompted by the govern- 
ment’s action against officials of the United 
Mine Workers in 1919, and made his an- 
nouncement shortly after the Supreme Court 
had delivered its decision respecting labor 
unions and the Clayton Act. The Chicago 
Tribune vigorously opposes adoption of such 
a law as Mr. Woll announced would be sought, 
and stated its opposition in vigorous language. 
We read: 


“The unions want immunity from prosecu- 
tion for any combination or conspiracy, either 
under the present laws or future laws. They 
want the power to shut off the fuel supply of 
the nation, to stop all transportation, to leave 
the cities to freeze and starve. They want 
the power to organize, to combine, to bargain 
collectively with employers for wages and 
workiag conditions. They want the privilege 
of entering into contracts, and, most impor- 
tant of all, the privilege of breaking such con- 
tracts to the probable ruin of the employer 
involved, without any penalty whatsoever. 

“Such are the ends to which the proposed 
legislation would lead. It would put organized 
labor above existing law. It would create a 
ruling class in America. In such circum- 
stances labor leaders could dictate to the 
nation. We doubt that the nation has suffi- 
cient faith in labor leaders as yet to submit to 
such an arrangement. 

“Labor has power. It is right that it 
should have. But if it extends power it ‘must 
accept responsibility. That is fundamental. 
The proposed law tends in exactly the op- 
posite direction. 


NEVADA’S MINERAL WEALTH 


“FRNHERE ARE EIGHT hundred minerals 

in the world and to my personal knowl- 
edge there are five hundred of them to be 
found in the state of Nevada,’ declared 
Professor Claude Jones, of the mining de- 
partment of the University of Nevada, in 
an address reported in the American Mine 
Reporter, San Francisco. In many instances, 
these minerals are not of sufficient quantity 
to justify production, and in others they can 
be worked advantageously only under ab- 
normal conditions such as prevailed during 
the world war. The report of the address 
continues: 


“Tn speaking of the more precious metals 
Professor Jones said that from the figures on 
hand it looked as though Nevada had passed 
the peak of production of gold, silver, copper, 
zine and lead, and that the production 
been declining for many years. It is possible 
that a bonanza is yet to be discovered, he 
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added, but that the chances of a rich strike 
near the surface are nil. ‘If we are to remain 
among the leaders we must turn to the less 
common minerals.’ 

“There are several large deposits of iron 
ore in Nevada that are practically equal in 
quality to that found in any section of the 
country, but the lack of fuel will for some 
time to come prohibit its use in manufactur- 
ing, ‘but some day it will be developed,’ he 
added. 

“There are large quarries of marble in the 
State also, but in most cases the distance 
from the railroad is so great that producers 
cannot compete with eastern quarries. Ac- 
cording to investigations which he has carried 
on it costs approximately 50 cents a ton 
mile to transport any mineral to a railroad. 

“There are also a number of coal beds in 
this State, the speaker said, but the quality 
of the coal is such that it cannot be used for 
domestic purposes. However, it is possible 
that it can be used in special furnaces for 
municipal purposes, by pulverizing and blow- 
ing it into the fire. 

“The only known occurrence of platinum 
in a vein is found in Nevada. There are at 
present two places where this precious metal 
is found, one is west of Goodsprings and the 
other is near Bunkerville in the southeastern 
part of the State.” 


STRICTER LAWS GOVERNING USE 
OF EXPLOSIVES NEEDED 
BETTER LAWS for the handling of ex- 

plosives are advocated in a Bureau of 
Mines Bulletin. reviewing the work of war 
time explosive regulations. Dr. Charles E. 
Munroe, author of the bulletin remarks that 
large-supplies of explosives have been found 
within the corporate limit of cities. He says 
that some of the states have no laws of any 
kind governing the keeping or handling of 
explosives and that the United States Govern- 
ment is practically the only one which does 
not exercise permanent control over their 
manufacture, storage and use. 

About 31,000 mines and quarries of the 
United States use explosives. Altogether 
there are approximately 500,000 industrial 
consumers. During the year 1919, 417,634,- 
470 pounds were manufactured. There are 
55,000 wholesale and retail dealers. 

During the war, Dr. Munroe shows, 16,000 
agents were commissioned by the Bureau of 
Mines to assist in carrying out the regula- 
tions over explosives and one-half million 
licenses for the manufacture, sale and use of 
explosives were issued. Nevertheless, there 
were numerous explosions resulting in millions 
of dollars of damage and about ninety con- 
victions for violation of federal explosive 
laws were secured. 


MOGOLLON MINING DISTRICT 


GEOLOGIC STRUCTURES, types of 
rocks, ore deposits and descriptions of mines 
and prospects of the Mogollon mining dis- 
trict of New Mexico are given in the report 
of H. G. Ferguson of the Geological Survey. 
Mr. Ferguson recently visited the district. 

The Mogollon district is one of the oldest 
and most productive silver mining regions 
of New Mexico. During the last 40 years 
the district has produced metals, chiefly 
silver, exceeding in value the sum of $15,000,- 
000. The closest railroad station is 85 miles 
distant. 
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PHOSPHATE ROCK IN 1919 


HOSPHATE ROCK sales during 1919, 

the latest year for which Geological Survey 
figures nave been tabulated, were nine percent 
smaller in quantity and forty-one percent 
greater in value than those of 1918. The 
quantity was 2,271,983 long tons and the 
value was $11,591,268. Total sales realiza- 
tions would have been greater had not heavy 
shipments been made on the basis of con- 
tracts made several years previously. 


Sales from 1910 to 1919 were as follows: 


Quantity 


Year (long tona) Value 
1910 2,654,988 | $10,917,000 
1911. 3,053,279 | 11,900,693 
1912 2,973,232 11,675,774 
1913 3,111,221 11,796,231 
1914 2,734,043 9,608 ,041 
1915 1,835,667 5,413,449 
1916 1,982,385 5, 896,993 
1917 2,584,287 7,771,084 
1918 2,490,760 8,214,463 
1919 2,271,983 11,591,268 


A much smaller quantity was mined than 
was sold during 1919, the difference being 
nineteen percent, as shown in the following 
table: 


Percent- 

State 1918 1919 age of in- 

crease or 

Long tons | Long Tons | decrease 

Florida .| 1,884,891 1,254,609 —33 

South Carolina 33 ,673 49 ,032 +46 
Tennessee and 

Kentucky 353 , 726 530 ,973 +50 

Western States... 11,955 16,935 +42 

2,284,245 | 1,851,549 —19 


CO-OPERATIVE MINE SUCCEEDS 


SO MANY ATTEMPTS to run a mine 
on the co-operative basis have failed that the 
Bureau of Mines considers it worth while to 
issue a bulletin on one which succeeds, as 
has been done in the case of the Keely coal 
mine at Dugger, Indiana. 

Serial No. 2217, prepared by J. J. Bourquin, 
Mining Engineer of the Bureau of Mines, 
relates all the intricate details of organization 
and operation. One interesting paragraph 
of the report shows that even co-operative 
mines have 
cluding strikes. 


even in- 
When strikes occur at Keely 
all workers stop as in any other mine, until 
a settlement of differences between the men 


their labor troubles, 


who actually dig the coal and their own com- 
mittees responsible for the business manage- 
ment is effected. 


WAR MINERAL COMMISSION 
CONTINUES WORK 


A SCORE OF CASES remain to be acted 
upon by the War Minerals Relief Commission. 
It had been expected that the commission 
would wind up its affairs by the first of March, 
but it now appears that it will be busy well 
into April and throughout the month. 
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NESTLER APPOINTED ASSISTANT 
TO SECRETARY FALL 


CHARLES W. NESTLER, of Ohio, was 
appointed assistant to the Secretary of the 
Interior immediately upon Senator Fall’s as- 
sumption of the office. He will be in charge 
of the Reclamation Service, Bureau of Mines 
and Alaskan and Hawaiian affairs. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


The Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing 
Company of Aurora, Illinois, has just issued a 
new catalogue which is ready for distribution 
on S-A Belt Conveyors, catalogue No. 26. 
The catalogue contains over 100 pages of 
invaluable engineering and mechanical in- 
formation relative to advanced belt conveyor 
practice. Technical data is submitted in 
graphical and tabular form, supplemented 
with concise descriptions of equipment. 
Within the pages of the catalogue are de- 
scribed and illustrated the latest develop- 
ments in correct belt conveyor design 


The Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker 
Company of Columbus, Ohio, announces the 
publication of their new bulletin No. 312, 
which is ready for distribution. This bulletin 
covers very completely and in a logical man- 
nor the theory of operation and application of 
the automatic reclosing circuit breaker. 


The Nordberg Manufacturing Company of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has issued bulletin 
No. 31 on Nordberg Diesel engines. The 
booklet gives considerable space to the fuel 
oil situation, the requirements of a Diesel 
engine, and the principle of the two-cycle 
engine. It points out the distinct features 
of the Nordberg engine, describing the differ- 
ent types and parts, and gives information 
relative to fuel consumption, speed regula- 
tion, auxiliary equipment, cooling water and 
operation at high elevations. Copies of the 
book may be had by addressing the Mil- 
waukee office. 


H. G. James has been elected secretary 
and general counsel of the Western Petroleum 
Refiners Association with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Missouri. Mr. James takes the 
place of F. W. Lehmann, Jr., who resigned. 
Several vears ago Mr. James was secretary 


* of this organization. 


The executive offices of Oglebay, Norton 
and Company will be located in the Hanna 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, after March first. 
The Montreal Mining Company, the Castile 
Mining Company, the Bristol Mining Com- 
pany, the Fortune Lake Mining Company, 
the Fort Henry Mining Company, the Brule 
Mining Company and the Commonwealth 
Iron Company will also be located at this 
office and the offices of the Range Manager 
will be continued at Lronwood, Michigan 


The Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker 
Company of Columbus, Ohio, announces the 
opening of a Birmingham office at 510-512 
Brown-Marx Building. B. M. Rogers will 
have charge of this office, and with his knowl- 
edge of and experience with the company’s 
apparatus, the company feels assured that 
the interests of its customers in his territory 
will be handled in a capable and satisfactory 
manner. 
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PERSONALS 


J. E. Burleson of Spruce Pine, North 
Carolina, spent several days in Washington 
during the month in interest of-a tariff on 
mica. 

Frank J. Schraeder of Jacobsen and Schrae- 
der Mfg. Company at Chicago, was in Wash- 
ington several days during the month. 

James McClary, formerly secretary of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, was a 
caller at the offices of the Mining Congress 
during the month. 

R. C. Allen was in Washington during the 
early part of March on business pertaining 
to tax matters relating to the iron ore produc- 
ers of the Mesabi Range. 

L. H. Newman, president of the Northern 
Ore Mining Company of Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, spent several days in Washington and 
New York during March, and while in Wash- 
ington attended to various taxation matters 
for his company. 

C. W. Potts of Deerwood, Minnesota, is 
again in Washington after a short trip to 
New York in the interest of the manganese 
producers of the Cuyuna Range. 

Carl Scholz stopped in Washington en route 
to his home in Charleston, W. Va., from a tri 
to New York City, for a conference wit 
officials of the Mining Congress, of which 
organization he is a director. 

Ernest Bamberger of Salt Lake City was a 
caller at the offices of the Mining Congress 
on March 2. 

H. M. Chance of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, was a Washington visitor during the 
month. 

J. C. Dick has returned to his home in 
Salt Lake City after severing his connections 
with the Internal Revenue Bureau at Wash- 
ington. 


_ A. Cressy Morrison, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Acetylene Association of New York 
City, was in Washington on business during 
the month. 

H. B. Johnson of the Huff Electrostatic 
Separator Company was in Washington on 
business and a caller at the offices of the 
Coneress JoURNAL on March 21. 

E. P. Mathewson, a director of the Ameri- 
dan Mining Congress, was in Washington for 
a conference with its officials on March 23. 

H. W. Seaman of Chicago, president of the 
Trojan Mining Company, has been in Wash- 
ington during the last fortnight attending 
conferences in connection with gold legisla- 
tion. 

George E. Holmes, noted income tax ex- 
pert, has been in Washington on business 
during the month. 


John C. Howard, Salt Lake City, after 
spending several months in New York, Wash- 
ington and eastern points, has returned to 
his home. 


A. Scott Thompson of Miami, Oklahoma, 
represented the zine producers of his dis- 
trict before the Revenue Bureau during the 
month. 


A. P. Ramstedt, controller for the Hercules 
Mining Company, has been at the Willard 
Hotel several days during March. 

Jerome J. Day has returned to his home in 


Wallace, Idaho. after an extended eastern 
trip. 


— 
—— 


1,367,271—G. Kushner, Avella, Pa., Feb- 
rudry 1, 1921. 
Coat Car comprising a body frame, bearing 


blocks for supporting the frame, axles 
journaled in said blocks, track wheels on said 
axles, a rack bar frame constituting the bot- 
tom wall of the car and supported on said 
body frame, shoulders formed on said block, 
a raker frame slidably mounted on the shoul- 
ders of said bearing blocks, and having teeth 
extending upwardly between the rack bars, 
to be reciprocated therein, and operating 
handles projecting from one end of the raker 
frame to effect reciprocation of the raker 
frame. 


1,367,332—R. S. Towne, New York, and 
F. B. Flynn, Orange, N. J., February 1, 
1921. Assigned to Pneumatic Process Flota- 
tion Co. 

Process AND APPARATUS FOR SEPARATING 
Ore MATERIALS FROM Eacu OTHER. 


1,367,609—N. E. Layne, Memphis, Tenn., 
Feb. 8, 1921. 

WELL ScrREEN AND METHOD oF MAKING 
THE Samk, the screen having an external sup- 
porting frame which consists in winding a 
helix of screening wire of a size permitting of 
insertion of the helix in said frame, and 
thereafter expanding said helix against the 
interior wall of the frame. 


1,367,777—H. W. Hardinge, New York, 
N. Y., Feb. 8, 1921. 

Contcat GrinpInc Mitt. When such a 
mill is operated at its rated capacity the 
assorting of the material to size is remarkably 
accurate, but if the material is fed to the 
mill too fast, as is often done in the effort to 
increase its output, the fines do not travel 
toward the outlet as fast as they should, with 
the result that the coarse particles find them- 
selves embedded in fine material. The latter 
has a pronounced cushioning effect, which 
prevents the impacts of the masses, as they 
are tumbled about, from being fully exerted 
on the partly crushed pieces, especially in the 
zones of smaller diameter, where the bodies 
and masses are smaller and therefore lighter, 
and have less fall. The net result is that large 
proportion of coarse particles pass out with 
the fines. 

To obviate this there is provided in the 
walls of the mill and in particular the cylin- 
drical outlet portions thereof, a series of 
apertures to permit escape of the fine ma- 
terial. 

The apertures are particularly advanta- 
geous in the conical outlet portion of the mill, 
as it is here that the cushioning effect spoken 
of is most serious and it is also important 
to have the interior of the conical outlet 
portion of the mill free, that is devoid of 
barriers, dams, or other obstacles, so that 
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CoNDUCTED BY JOHN Boy Le, JR. 


the masses and pieces can assort themselves 
freely. 


1,368,111—H. Campbell, Logan, Utah, Feb. 
8, 1921. 

Ore SEPARATOR comprising a tank, an 
endless conveyer having receptacles contain- 
ing mercury and means for driving the con- 
veyer in a direction contrary to the direction 
of the flow of ore to expose the mercury in 
the path of travel of the suspended ore. 

1,368,1583—C. G. Humphrey, Wilcoe, W. 
Virginia, Feb. 8, 1921. 

Automatic CouPpLER FoR MINE Cars. 


1,368,189—H. Neward, Coral, Pa., Feb, 8, 
1921» 

A Coat Diccer provided with means for 
under cutting the shaft head, means for 
adjustably supporting a boring tool on a 
truck so that it may be placed in a desired 
position in the shaft head, means for feeding 
the tool forwardly to bore a hole in the head 
and for automatically stopping the same when 
the hole is completed, and means for moving 
the tool side wise after completion of the 
forward movement, and for returning the 
parts to starting position and means for 
giving the parts a slow forward movement 
and a quick return movement. 


Robertson, 


1,368,456—W. Chicago, 
Feb. 15, 1921. 
Coat Hanpuina Device particularly 


adapted for supplying locomotives with coal 
from railroad dump cars. It is a common 
practice to store coal in large bins in which 
there is a tendency for the coal to separate 
from any rock with which it may be mixed. 
Consequently it is not an uncommon oc- 
currence for an almost entire charge of the 
rock to be loaded into the tender of a loco- 
motive. By this invention, however, rela- 
tively small hoppers are used, preferably 
adapted to hold the contents of a single car, 
with the result that any separation which may 
occur will not be serious in extent. For this 
purpose hoppers are conveniently built to 
enable dump cars to be run thereover to be 
discharged thereinto while beneath the hopper 
a small dump car is positioned which may be 
filled with a charge of coal and then elevated 
on an inclined track by fluid pressure means, 
into a position to discharge the coal into the 
tender of a locomotive. 


1,368,538—M. Belcher, Goose Creek, Texas, 
Feb. 15, 1921. 

BorinG For WELLS comprising 
a stock having a channel there through with 
ports for the discharge of water, said stock 
having a recess in its end, a bit having a head 


seated in the recess and anchored therein, 
said stock having vertically disposed grooves 
in its edges, reamers slidable in the said 
grooves and means for holding the reamers 
in engagement with the bit. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE Act OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912. 

Of Tae Minine Concress JourNAL, pub- 
lished monthly at Washington, D. C., for 
April, 1921. 

City of Washington, | _. 

District of Columbia, <3 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 

State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared E. Russell Coombes, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that she is the business manager of THE 
Mintnc ConGress JOURNAL, and that the 
following is, to the best of her knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circu- 
lation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in Section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and busi- 
ness managers are: 

Name of Publisher—The American Mining 
Congress. 

Postoffice address—Washington, D. C. 

Officers: 

W. J. Loring, President, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Daniel B. Wentz, First 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. L. Doheny, Second Vice-President, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Thomas T. Brewster, Third Vice-President, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

J. F. Callbreath, Secretary. 

Editor—T. R. Moss. 

Business Manager—E. Russell Coombes. 

2. That the owners are (give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of the total amount of 
stock): The American Mining Congress—a 
corporation, not for profit. No stockholders. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are (if 
there are none, so state): None. 

E. Russet Coomses, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of March, 1921. 
(Seal.) 

commission 


Vice-President, 


Tuomas C. Wixuis. 
expires February 20, 


PAT 

KLE 
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Wear and tear and the welder 


Fr. no other industry is machinery subject to harder service than in mining and 
nowhere does a breakdown spell greater disaster. 


Modern operators avoid breakdowns by employing the oxy-acetylene process 
in remaking broken parts, building worn surfaces, welding cracks and similar re- 


DISSOLVED ACETYLENE 


a gas of the highest and most uniform purity, is supplied in readily portable 
cylinders, particularly well adapted for use in and about mines. 


Thanks to the ow of Prest-O-Lite Dissolved Acetylene and the portability of 
the Prest-O-Lite Cylinder, there is no job of welding or cutting too difficult nor 
too inaccessible. 


Forty plants and warehouses insure a steady and plentiful supply of Prest- 
O.Lite. 
THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices: Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd St., New York 


Balfour Building San Francisco 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


PW-511-21 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


AERIAL TRAMWAYS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

AIR COMPRESSORS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 


is 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 
AMALGAMATORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ARMATURES 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ARCHITECTS 


Shourds-Stoner Co., 
Haute, Ind. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 North La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


ASSAYERS 

Walter E. Burlingame, 1736 Law- 
rence St., Denver, Colo. 

Indiana Co., 
mond, 

Ledoux & co Inc., 99 John St., 
New York. 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, 


‘Inc. Terre 


Pa. 
W. L. Piers, 428 18th St., Denver, 
Colo. 
P Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


Union Assay Office, Inc., Box 1446, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connelisville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, I. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 


Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

BALANCES 

Thompson Balance Co., 
Colo. 


BALL MILLS 

Mine Equipment & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New Yor 
City. 

BATTERY-CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Th Ral 


Denver, 


Co., 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, HL. 

Jeffery Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


BELTING, SILENT C 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y 
BELTING SUPPLIES 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ul. 
BINS (Coke and Coal 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
BIT SHARPENERS 


Nenver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


| BLASTING SUPPLIES 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Jel. 

National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 


BLOWERS 


| Electric Co., Schenectady, 
in. 


| Mine Equipment & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 
BRATTICE CLOTH 
Mikesell Brothers Co., 156 N. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
BREAKERS (Construction | 


BOILERS 


kee, Wis. (feed pump). 


and Machinery) 


Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Co., 


| CHEMICALS 


Hunt, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- | 
Co.. | 


The Barrett Company, 90 West St., | 


New York City 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical | ~ 


Co., 100 William St., New York. | 
| COAL WASHING PLANTS 
| Reberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 


CHEMISTS 


Walter E. Burlingame, 1736 Law- 
rence St., Denver, Colo. 
& 


mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 
St., New York City. 

be UL. Piers, 428 18th St., Denver. 


Union Assay Office, Inc.. Box 1446, 


Sait Lake City, Utah. 


| CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


Breaker Co., The, Columbus, O., 


| General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


| Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. | 
| Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


| Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, | 


CABLES 


Pa. 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 


General Svtuentting Co., 25 Broad | 


Street, New York City. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 


Hendrick Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Carbondale, Penna. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. 3 


(Connectors and 


Guides) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


CAGES 
Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


| Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


@e 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Holmes & ros., Robert, 
Danville, Ill. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St.. 
New York City. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mi-v.e Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Inc., 


CAR CONTROL AND CAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ul. 

CAR DUMPS 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 


Chicago, Ul. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., 


Barnesville, Ohio. 


CAR-HAULS 
Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Il. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS 


Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., 
Haute, Ind. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Terre 


CLUTCHES 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


COAL COMPANIES 

Clinchfield Coal Cor 

Lehigh Coal & 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Wholesale Coal Co.,Pittsburgh, Pa. 
COAL CRUSHERS 


American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dante, Va. 
Navigation Co., 


| Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Jeffrey Mfg. 


nnellsville, Pa. - 

Co., Columbus, O. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL DRYING PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 


COAL HANDLING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Co., Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, II. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
rora, Ill. 

Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., Barnes- 
ville, Ohio. 


McCor- 


Au- 


COAL LOADING MACHINES 


Myers-Whaley Company, Knoxville, 


enn. 
| COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


CASTINGS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth | 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. | 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


CHAINS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
orse C bain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


rora, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Hl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 


| COAL MINE POWER 


; COAL MINING PLA 
Mfg. Co., Au- | 


PLANTS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

NTS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


COAL WASHING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Geant Ad 


Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. 


Bidg., Chicago, Il. 


COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 


10. 
Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


rre, fa. 


| COILS (Choke) 
| General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


| Automatic Reclosing Circuit | 


iN. 


COKE OVENS 


The Koppers Co. ,Pittsburgh,Penna. 


COMPANY STORES (Cou- 
pons) 

Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


iN. 


CONCENTRATORS (Mag- 
netic) 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
—— 115 Broadway, New York 
‘ity. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


CONDENSERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


Co., 


| CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


, Roberts & Schaefer Co., 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

CONTRACTORS 

R. G. Read Co., Fisher Bldz., 


Chicago, Ill. 
McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, IIL. 


CONTROLLERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
sted St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 


ill. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 


Fast Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CONVEYORS, BELT 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
rora, Ill. 


CONVEY ORS, CHAIN 


FLIGHT 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Co., 


Au- 


| Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 


Pa 
| Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
| 


rora, . 
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Why the 
Fort Wayne? 


HE adaptability of the Fort Wayne Electric 
Rock Drill is a constant source of enthusiastic 
comment. 

The Fort Wayne may be operated on either direct 
or alternating current. Thus it is ready for business 
wherever electric current is available. You can hook 
it onto the trolley within a few minutes after it is 
unloaded. 

As one rock man said, ‘“‘We can stick it up, attach a line to the trolly, another to the rail, and go right ahead.”’ 
And the way those rotary hammers tear into the rock is a joy to see. No power wasted—just pure energy 
properly directed—1700 blows a minute—each blow 150 pounds to the square inch. 

Moving entails no expense or burden—one man can do it if necessary. “For many jobs,” says a mine 
superintendent who knows, “‘we don’t even have to take the Wayne off the truck.” 

There are many other reasons why you cannot afford to get along without the Fort Wayne Electric 
Rock Drill if you have any amount of rock work to to. 


Let us tell you all about this great Drill and its work—our literature will prove in- 
teresting and instructive, and we'll gladly send it forthe asking. 


ELECTRICAL HEADQUARTERS 


Union Electric Company, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
| 


| | BATTERIES THAT FAIL | 
Hockensmith Wheel | | | 


| Storage Battery Efficiency Demands 
Pure Water 
and Mine Car Co. | | 


**Tue Betrer THE STILL THE 


(Pittsburgh District) | Penns Station, Pa. Berren tan 


Operated with Gas, 


Manufacturers of 
Gasoline, Kerosene, 


Chilled Annealed | | Steam or Electricity 
Mine Car Wheels How many batteries die 


prematurely? The failure 
Self-Oiling Roller Bearing le alten 


pure water. Iron, chlorine 

and nitrates all increase 

Angle Bar Trucks 
The Truck for Severe Service rioration of the elements. Gas Operated 


The Improved Automatic Rochlitz Water 


° Still Automatically Supplies a Stream of 
M ine C ars Pure Distilled Water 


Steel——Composite Wood Production costs are minimum. Send for figures 
and testimonials 
Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific on hand you cen Purchase Acid ead Teduce it to proper 
y st th, t tat - 
Exposition for Mine Cars, W heels t ation charges on car 
anufacture y 
and Oiling System 
W. M. LALOR CO. 
Main Office Factory 
Catalogue “M” upon request 208 South LaSalle St. 108 North Jefferson St. 


Chicago, U. S. A. 


‘i V 

| 

£ 

| 
_ 
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CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
rora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 


Co., Au- 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


CONVEY oo PAN OR 
APRO 


Jeffrey al Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, PANS AND 
FLIGHTS 


Hend:ick Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Carbondale, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

COPPER ELECTROLYTIC 

United Metals Selling Co., 42 
Broadway, New York City. 

COPPER WIRE 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 111 


- Washington St., Chicago, Til. 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


COUPLINGS 
Nicholson, W. 
Barre, Pa. 

COUPONS 


Allison Coupon Co., 
Ind. 


H., & Co., Wilkes- 


Indianapolis, 


CRUSHERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., 5t. Louis, Mo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 

St Mfg. Co., Au- 

United — Works Co., Kansas 
Cit 

Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

CRUSHERS, COAL 


American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 


Columbus, Ohio. 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, 


American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


rora, 


| DREDGES, 


| Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 
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DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io. 


DRAG LINES 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 


GOLD AND TIN 


New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 


tor St., New York City. 


DRIFTERS, DRILL 


Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS (Blast Hole) 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
OO. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 


DRILLS, CORE 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


New York City. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| DRILLS, HAMMER 
| Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


| DRILLS 


Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


(Hand Operated 
Coal) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 


ae on Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


| DRILLS, 


Sagueeell Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 


ROCK 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 

Coot Electric Co., Schenectady, 
i 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| DRILL _STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


| a Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Colo. 


| DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 


COKE | 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
| DUMP CARS 


umbus, Ohio. 


CYANIDE 


Cyanamid Co., New York, 


DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, I. 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co. 
Denver, Colo. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., 

Haute, Ind. 


Terre 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DRYERS, ORE 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


DUMPERS, 
Car-Du 
Cc hicago, Til. 


ROTARY 


t Co., 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 


DYNAMITE 


du Pont Powder Co., 
Wilmington, I 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 


The E. I. 


National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


DYNAMOS 

—— Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead St., Chicago, 


Westinghouse -Elec. 


& Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa 


Co., 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


| Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 


fis. 


| Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


| Shourds-Stoner Co., 


Inc., Terre 


Haute, Ind. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
ERY 


CHINE 


| Jeffrey Mig. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 


Columbus, Ohio. 


| ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


| oR Electric Co., Schenectady, 


| Westinghouse 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead St., Chicago, 


Til. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
& Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


| Electric Co., Schenectady, 
| Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
| ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| ELEVATORS 
| Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
cora, Ill. 


| ELEVATORS, BUCKET 


| Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 

ELEVATOR MACHINERY 

958 N. Fourth St., 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
rora, 


Au- 


| ELIMINATORS 


Hunt, 


| Indiana Laboratories Co., 


Nicholson, W. H. 
rre, Pa. 


ENGINES 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— 115 Broadway, New York 
ity. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, 
Mine & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
r p-, 115 Broadway, New York 
ity. 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


ENGINES, OIL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
ee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Colo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East te 

Worthington — & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


ENGINES, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ENGINEERS 

HU. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Robert & Co., 

Exchange, Chicago, II. 


& Co. Wilkes- 


Co., Milwau- 


Insurance 


Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


R. G. Read Co., Fisher Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 


mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
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EXPLOSIVES 


Du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec., & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FEEDERS, ORE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill, 


FILTER CLOTH METALLIC 

United Filters Corpn., 65 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

FILTERS, PRESSURE AND 
CONTINUOUS 

United Filters Corpn., 65 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

FILTERS (Water) 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 

FLOTATION OILS 


The Barrett Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. 


| General Naval Stores Co., 90 West 


St., New York City. 


FLOW METERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


FORGINGS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 
James Cc hannon Mfg. 
W. Erie St.. Chicago, Ill. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


FORGED STEEL BALLS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

FROGS AND SWITCHES 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


FURNACES, 
ROASTING 


Co., 227 


MECHANICAL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 


GASKETS 


| Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 


| Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 


St., Chicago, Ill. 

GEARS 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Mfg. Co., Au- 


Co., 


rora, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 


| Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


GENERAL SHEET AND 
LIGHT STRUCTURAL 
WORK 


| Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 


| Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis 


| General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GRINDING BALLS 
Mine Equipment & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 


Co., 


Co., 


HANGERS (Insulated Trol- 
ley) 
/ Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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CENTRAL 


MINE TRACK EQUIPMENT 


Instead of using 18 to 30-inch latches hammered out of square iron, in 
your blacksmith shop, use these long latches, cut from standard section 
rail and carefully planned to the correct shape. Keep your cars on the 
track—not in the ditch 


Frogs, too, are a prolific 
source of trouble to the 
mine manager. Despite 
the most careful hand 
work, if constructed in 
the ordinary way, they 
get out of line. 
CENTRAL 

frogs are permanently 
riveted to heavy steel 


THE CENTRAL FROG & SWITCH CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CANTON 
| AUTOMATIC 
| MINE 

\|Safeguard 


| Life—Positive 
in Operation 


in Con- 
jstruction 
Built for Service—Prevent Explosions—Conserve Aix. 


interruption to aircirculation when a trip of 25 cars travelling 10 
miles per hour passes through our door. PROF y |5 years’ ex- 
perience and install CANTON AUTOMATIC MINE DOORS. 


| 
ONLY 15 SECONDS 


4000 IN USE 


Can be Leased 
or Bought. 


Rental price per 
month saved in 
afewdays. Pur- 
chase pricesaved 
in a few months. 


Write for Catalog 
American Mine 


Door Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


SURE 


TO CLOSE 


Announcing the New 


Wilson Plastic-Arc Rail Bond 
Welder 


Designed from the wheels up for rail bonding by 
welding machine experts cooperating with rail 
bond specialists. 


All the latest and best improvements in the weld- 
ing art are applied to rail bonding by this new 
Wilson machine 


Write for information to 


OHIO BRASS COMPANY 


General Distributors 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 


| 


Grbosotas 


Oil 


‘Longer Life for Mine Timbers’’ 


A special folder by this title will tell you 
how to profit by wood preservation. 


Address the nearest office for free copy 


The Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans 


Birmingham Kansas Cit Minneapolis Dallas 
Nashville Syracuse Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth 
Salt Lake City Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon 
Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus Richmond 
Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 
Omaha Houston Denver Jacksonville 
rHE BARRETT COMPANY, Laimrrep: 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
Vancouver St. John, N. B Halifax, N.S. 


COMMS 


V 
| | | 
i | 
| 
= = Quickly Sim- | 
| | 
| | 
Wi | 
WY 
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| 
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HANGERS (Sanitary Clothes) 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee, 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il 

— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


‘a. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 
HOISTS, PORTABLE 
James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Hil. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 


New York City. 
Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. 


HOISTS, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 

Pa 


HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Supply 
nnelisville, 
Holmes, Robert & 
Danville, Il. 
Lidgerwood Mfe. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


Inc., 


HOISTING ROPES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— 115 Broadway, New York 
ity 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


INSTRUMENTS, ELEC- 
TRICAL 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N, Y. 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ll. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


Coo Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
Electric Co. Schenectady, 


N. 
Ohio Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elee. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 

Cou Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh. Pa. 
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INSULATORS (Third Rail) 


a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


| Obio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


| 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATED WIRE AND 
CABLE 


A i fi Chi- | 
Steck & Wire Co, Chi- | Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


cago, Ill. 
Sons, John A., Trenton, 


JACKS 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 

JIGS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

KILNS (Rotary) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 


Co., Milwau- 


KILNS (Rotary Ore Nodul- 
izers) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 


tg Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LAMPS (Carbon) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LEAD ORES 
American, Zina Lead & Smelting 
ng 1012 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, 
o. 


| LEATHER BELTING 
| Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Hl. 


| LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 


Specialties) 


| Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ll. 
| LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 
LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Myers- Whaley Company, Knoxville. 
Tenn. 


LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 

as Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman M‘g. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Loco- 


Mancha Storage Battery 
motive Co., St. Louis. Mo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co.. 
Denver, Colo. 

Vulean Iron Works, 
Pa. 


Wilkes-Barre, 


| LOCOMOTIVES, RACK RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Hl. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 


LOCOMOTIVES, 


Vulean Iron Works, 
Pa. 


STEAM 
Wilkes-Barre, 


| LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 


BATTERY 


| — Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Ironton Engine Co., [ronton, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mancha Storage 
motive Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MACHINERY, TRANSMIS-— 
SION (Power) 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


MICA 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


MILLS, BALL 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, 

& Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


MILLS, STAMP 

kee, 

Mine & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


American Mine Door Co., 
Ohio. 


MINE RESCUE APPARATUS 


Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


MINING ENGINEERS 

Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., 
Haute, Ind. 

MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead St., Chicago, 
Il. 


Milwau- 


Canton, 


Terre 


MINING MACHINES CHAIN 
AND PUNCHER 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead St., Chicago, 


Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 


tric) 
em Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING MACHINERY 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, I 1. 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE SIGNALS 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


MINE SUPPLIES 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 
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MOTOR CONTROL APPA- 
RATUS 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


MOTORS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Battery Loco- | 


NODULIZERS, ORE 


| Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
ee, Wis. 


Milwau- 


OILS, FLOTATION, CREO- 
SOTE 
New York 


| The Barrett Company, 
City. 


| ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 


| Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, 

Phelps-Dodge Corporation, 
York City. 

ORE CRUSHERS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

ORE FEEDERS 


| Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
| 
| 


New 


Denver, Colo. 
| ORE SAMPLERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co.. 
mond, Ind. 


Ham 


Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 


New York. 


| OXYGEN BREATHING AP- 
| PARATUS 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 

| 


| PERFORATED METALS 


Chicago Perforating Co.. Chicago, 


| Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 


| PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Powder Co., Wilmington 

Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


| PICKING TABLES 


| Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
| Columbus, Ohio. 

| Roberts & Schaefer Co. 

mick Bldg. ., Chicago, il. 

St Mfg. Co., Au- 


McCor- 


rora, Ill. 


PIG LEAD 


Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 


| United Metals Selling Co., 42 
Broadway, New York City. 
PIPE, CAST IRON 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., 
Station, Pa. 


| PIPE COVERINGS 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La]Salle 
St., Chicago, Hl. 
PIPE (Wood) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


POWDER, BLASTING 

du Pont Powder Co., The_E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Penn 


National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


|, POWER SHOVELS 
Myers- Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
| POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 
Mfg.{Co., Milwau- 
} » Wis Ad 
rora, Ill. 


Mfg. Co., Au- 


| 
| 
— 
| 
= 
| 
| 
| 
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American Ring 


Coal Crusher | 


Produces 350 tons automatic stoker{coal from]R. | 
of M. per hour, averaging only 65 H. P. 


The Ring is the “Why’” | 


American Pulverizer Company | 
ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


MYERS-WHALEY 
SHOVELING MACHINES 


50% MORECAKE 


American Filters give 50 per cent. more cake per 


unit of filter area when running at the same speed 

do the work of 15 to 20 men—load — vacuum as another type,of vacuum filter, in 
200 to 300 tons per 8-hour shift— ee | 
rhis is the usual American performance. | 
and save money. Myers-Whaley AMERICANS FOR GREATER | 
Machines are operating in all kinds ECONOMY | 
of mines—stoping tunneling eid Write for bulletin, find out why Americans excel 


and let our engineers help to solve your problem. 


development — it’s the modern UNITED FILTERS CORPORATION 
method of mining. Write for Kelly and Sweetland Pressure Filters. Ameri- 


‘ can Continuous Filters. Sweetland’s Patent 
details. Metallic Filter Cloth. United Filter Presses 


er 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


| 
Cable Address: “‘Unifilter” | 
KNOXVILLE, TENN Codes: Western Union Five Letter 


: 


| 

| The Connellsville Manufacturing and | 
| | 
Mine Supply Company | 


Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


V 
7 
| | A 
\ | 
| 
1 
| 
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PRESSES 


United Filters Corpn., 65 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


PROSPECTING DRILLS 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 

American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. éo., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ce 


United Iron Works Co., Kansas 


on 

Pump & Machinery 
ae 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


PUMPS, MILL 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 
PUMPS, MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

— Iron Works, Kansas City, 

o. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

PUMPS (Electric) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS, POWER 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady. 
N 


PUMPS, STEAM 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New Yoru 
City. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New Yoru 
City. 

RAIL BONDS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 


and New York. 
Electric Co.. Schenectady, 


Ohio | ae Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Westinghouse "Elec. & Mfg. Co.. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicagy. IU. 

Electric Co., Schenectady , 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

ROCK CRUSHERS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co.. 
Denver, Colo. 


ROCK DRILLS 


Denver Sook, Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


MILL MACHIN- 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 
Roe! Sons, John A., Trenton, 


ROPE, WIRE 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi 


| Allis-C halmers Mfg. 
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ROTARY DUMPS 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 

Stonehouse Steel Sign Co., 9th and 
La_imer Sts., Denver, Colo. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 
New York. 


SCRAPER LOADERS 
Goodman Manufacturing Co.. Hal- 
= St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 


SCREENS 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SCREENS (Gravity) 
Se h ad M 


fg. Co., Au- 


Step 
rora, Ill. 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 

Co., Milwau- 

Co., Chicago, 


| Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 


Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robert. 
Danville, Ill. 
Jeffery Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 


Columbus, Ohio. 


| SCREENS, REVOLVING 


Perforating Co., Chicago, 


| Hendr: ck Co. Pa. 


Ss fg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

SEARCHLIGHTS 

General Electric Co., Schenectady. 
N. Y. 

Nicholson & Cb Wilkes- 

arre, Pa. 

SHOVELS 

Myers- Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


SHOVELS (Steam, Gas and 
Electric) 

Myers- Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


SIGNS 


Stonehouse Steel Sign Co., 9th and 
Larimer Sts., Denver, Colo. 


SIGNALS 
Stonehouse Steel Sign Co., 9th and 
Larimer Sts., Denver, Colo. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Colo. 


SKIPS 


| Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Connellsville. Pa. 
Roberts & Scharfer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, IL. 


SMELTERS 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


McCor- 


| SPROCKETS, SILENT 
I 


CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


STEEL, REINFORCING 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, | 
Ohio. 


| STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 
| Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, | Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, | 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


Storage Battery Co., Orange. 


STORAGE BATTERIES, LO- 
COMOTIVES 


Mancha Storage Locomotive Co.. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
STORES (Company een | 
Allison C Co., Indi 
Ind. 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


Shourds-Stoner Co., 
Haute, Ind. 


Inc., Terre 


SURVEYORS 


Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., 
Haute, Ind. 


Terre 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 


ca Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 


Co., Milwau- 


SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 
— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 


| Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| SWITCHES AND FROGS, 


SOLID-CAR SELF-DUMP- | 


ING CAGES 
Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, ill. 
SPLICE, CABLE 
ae Mine Door Co., Canton. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SPLICE, INSULATOR 
a Mine Door Co., Canton. 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 
Mine Door Co., Canton, 


and New York. 
James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, ill. 
Roebling Sons. John A., Trenton, 
J. 


Ohio. 
Cont Electric Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 
‘a 


Roberts 


Step Mfg. Co., Au- 

rora. Jil. 

& Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Oh } 

West Lg Rail Co., Hunting- | 
ton, W. Va } 

TRAMWAYS 

A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. | 
Louis, Mo. 


TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

btlectric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TIPPLES 

R. G. Read Co., Fisher 
Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ll. 


TIPPLE DESIGNERS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Hl 
Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., 

Haute, Ind. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

& Schaefer Co., McCor- 

mick Bldg.. Chicago, HL 


bldg., 


Terre 
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RANSFORMERS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee. 
Coane Electric Co., Schenectady, 


mse Elec. & Mfg. 
tsburgh, Pa. 


| TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
| CHAIN 


Co., 
t 


| TRAPS 
Nicholson & Co., W. H., 
Barre, 


Wilkes- 
Pa. 
| TROLLEY FROGS 
| Central eees & Switch Co., Johns- 
town, Pa. 
| = Electric Co., Schenectady, 


TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 
| rlectric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Hl. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRUCKS 
Lincoln Steel & Forge Co., 5701 
Natural Bridge Ave..St. Louis,Mo. 


TURBINES, STEAM 

Allis-Chambers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


Milwau- 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VALVES 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


VULCANIZED FIBRE 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Il. 


WAGON LOADERS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


WASHERIES 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


WEIGHERS 

Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., New York. 


WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 


= Electric Co., Schenectady. 


MeCor- 


WIRE AND CABLE 

Americal Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

Electric Co., 

Roebling Sons, 
Trenton, N. J. 

WIRE ROPE 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
| Louis, Mo. 


WIRE ROPE AND FITTINGS 
| American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 


Schenectady, 
The John A.. 


ZINC ORES 

| American, Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Co., 
Mo. 


1012 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, 


— — 
— 
| 
| 
_ 
— 
| | 
| 
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MIKESELL BROTHERS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


BRATTICE CLOTH, PIPE COVERINGS, 
MICA AND ELECTRICAL INSULATION 
Asbestos and Rubber Packings, Gaskets, Cloth, Tape, 


Yarns, Tubing and Cord, Brake Linings, Clutch Facings 
and Brake Blocks 


Catalog B Now Ready for Distribution 
MAIN OFFICE 
156 No. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PLANT AND WORKS 
WABASH, INDIANA 


The only complete Asbestos Textile Mill and 
Brattice Cloth plant in the West 


Automatic Reclosing 


Circuit Breaker 


| Streeter-Amet 
| The Circuit Breaker with Brains ° 
| Weight Recorder 
KNOWS 7 } 
NOT ONLY WHEN Gives an accurate automatic 
TO OPEN printed weight of each tipple 
BUT ALSO car as it passes over the scale 
platform. 
beeping By substituting this mechan- 
ical accuracy for human falli- 
AND DOES IT bility the cost of weighing 
AUTOMATICALLY and the chance of errors in 
tipple weights are both mate- 
rially reduced. 
Complete Descriptive Bulletin 
Lets Get Acquainted on Request 


The Automatic Reclosing 


Circuit Breaker Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
4101 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Il. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


FULL AUTOMATIC BREAKERS 


Streeter- Amet Weighing 
and Recording Co. 


Services: 


‘ Services: 
| Coal-Mine Engineering Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc. Designing of Stee, 
| Surface and Un- Concent: 
Nagradedts and Valuations ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS Timber. Structures. 
Reports. ormerly ourds-McCormic 
Desigitie of Tipples. and 
chool Buildings. 
HARRIS TRUST BLDG. Heating and Ventilation 
Mechanical and Electrical 111-117 West Monroe Street of Buildings. 
Equipment. CHICAGO, III. Churches, Residences, 
end Private TRIBUNE BLDG. Hospitals ‘ 
Water and Sewerage Sys- 721-752 Wabash Avenue Landscape Designing. 
tems, Sewage Disposal TERRE HAUTE, IND. Parks, Boulevards and 
Plants. Private Estates. 


ore 
P 
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The Indiana Laboratories Co. R. G. READ COMPANY 
Incorporated Engineers and Contractors 
Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ Coal Tipples and Complete Plants for 


Handling Coal and Coke, Including 


Representatives Steel and Concrete Structures, De- 
ere signed, Furnished and Erected. 
Hammond, Ind. FISHER BUILDING CHICAGO 
W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. UNION ASSAY OFFICE, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Assayers and Chemists 
Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, y 


Steam Traps and Steam Separators, f 
particularly adapted for mine service. Box 1446 Salt Lake City 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman 


DIAMOND: CORE: DRILLING 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 
Up-To-Date Equipments. Expert Drill 
Manganese— 
LARGE IRON ORE PRODUCERS AND CON- 
WALTER E. BURLINGAME SEEK ORMAT ION REGARDING 
. High-Grade Manganese Deposits, either in 
CHEMIST, ASSAYER AND METAL- North or South America, preferably 
LURGIST near water. 
Write fully, giving reference. Address: 
Ore Shippers’ Agent Ore Testing P. O. Box 150 Dututu, Minnesota 


.1736 LAWRENCE ST. DENVER, COLO. 
Established 1866 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
Attorney-at-Law 


Patents 


B. S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy 
ELECTRICAL MINING ENGINEER 16 years in the examining corps of the 


PITTSBURGH, PA. U. S. Patent Office 
OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


W. L. PIERS ALONZO F. BARDWELL 
Assayer and Chemist ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
Rare Metals and Analyses 


Ore Shippers’ Agent 
428 Eighteenth St. Denver, Colo. 158 South West Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah 


AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.8B. SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


| Fu—GO 
WATER 
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Ledoux & Company, Inc. 
NEW YORK 


SAMPLE AND ASSAY ORES AND 
METALS 


Having representatives at buyers’ works 
we receive, weigh, sample and assay con- 
signments representing the sellers in all 
transactions. We are not dealers or 
refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


Manufacturers of 


‘National’ Brands 


Safety Fuse 


For use in all mining, quarry 
and agricultural blasting 


The 


NATIONAL FUSE & 
POWDER COMPANY 


Office and Factory 


DENVER COLORADO 


Robert W. Hunt 
| Jas. C. Hallsted 


Jno. J. Cone 
D. W. McNaugher 


| ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
| Engineers 


Bureau of Inspection, Tests and 
Consultation 


2200 Insurance Exchange 
Chicago 


Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture 


“UNITED” 
Mining Equipment 
COAL, LEAD, ZINC AND 


“FLOURSPAR’’? MINING 
Is Our Specialty 


CAR TRUCKS 
With wheels, roller bearing or 
self oiling—something attractive, 
being mechanically right. 


Give us an opportunity to quote 
you and supply literature 


UNITED IRON WORKS, Inc. 
General Office 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Sales Office 
| 1539 Sixteenth Street, Denver, Colo. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET - - NEW YORK 
Copper 
Ca” 
Electrolytic Casting 


NEWYORK <Quatity> 


CHICAGO 
soston CINCINNATI 
LONDON 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association sup- 
ported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry. 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of diputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by the 
wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible way 


those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers and 
loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application blank 
will show the way to help. Come in and bring the-neighbor who 
would join this movement. Mail application to 


The American Mining Congress 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $25.00 membership fees and dues for one year. 
($3.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Mining Congress Journal) 


Name 


| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| ee | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
P.C.C. & St. L. R.R. 


PIG LEAD 


Perforated Metal Screens 
ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


Conveyor 
Flights and 
Trough 


General Sheet 
and Light 
Structural Work 


Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


BRATTICE CLOTH 
Jute Duck 


Non-inflammable and Waterproof 


ELECTRICAL MATERIAL CO. 


618 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


THE 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 


Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 
12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 lbs. per yd. 
Mills and General Offices 


HUNTINGTON 
W. Virginia 


Don’t Trust to blind 
Luck. Use _ discretion, 
post unmistakable SIGNS 
of Danger and Caution. 

Create a SAFETY AT- 
MOSPHERE — educate 
YOUT employee and public 

in Safety. 

Reduce Compensation and Public Lia- 
bility Premiums and increase efficiency 
by posting and using 

ACCIDENT PREVENTION SIGNS AND TAGS 


The Stonehouse Steel Sign Co. Denver 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 


Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 
IRVINGTON :-: NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


-ROEBLING 


WIRE ROPE 
Used Successfully Since 1840 
We also manufacture mining machine cable, trolley 
wire, welding wire and other electrical wires and cables. 


Also wire rope hooks and sockets, especially designed 
for wire rope. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
Trenton, New Jersey 


== 
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STONEGA COKE AND COAL 
COMPANY 
IN 


C. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


Stonega and Roda Coal 


OFFICES: 
LAND TITLE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SPARTANBURG, S. C., BIG STONE GAP, VA. 
CHARLESTON, S$. C., NORFOLK, VA. 
SHIPPING PIERS AT 
CHARLESTON, S. C.-and NORFOLK, VA. 


BUNKERING AGENTS — WM. JOHNSON & CO., CHARLESTON, S. C. 

Cable Address — ‘**STONEGA’”’ 

NEW YORK BUNKERING AGENTS FOR CHARLESTON, S. C. and SAVANNAH, GA. 

PENNSYLVANIA COAL & COKE CORPORATION, .. 17 Battery Place, New York City, N. Y. 
EUROPEAN BUNKERING AGENTS 

Hull, Blyth & Co., Ltd., Lloyd’s Ave., London, Eng. 


THE FIGHTING EAGLE OF AMERICA. 


THE FIGHTING ORGANIZATION OF 
THE MINING INDUSTRY 


THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


Are YOU a Member? 


| 
fem 
| = 
| 
SSS 
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COVINGTON, KY. 


BUFFALO 


Wholesale Coal Company 


General Offices: 


Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh 


SMITH FALLS, ONT. 


CLEVELAND 


DETROIT 


We Announce to the Coal Mining 
Industry 


The Balanced 
“Marcus” Picking Table Screen 


THE MARCUS PICKING TABLE SCREEN 
has a record of performance, both in this country 
and abroad, which has placed it in a class by itself. 
We have invented, perfected, and put in successful 
operation the new BALANCED ‘“‘*MARCUS,”’ 
which has all the advantages of the Standard Marcus, 
| and in addition is a BALANCED SCREEN 


Write For Our New Buttetin No. 42 


We solicit your investigation of this new BALANCED 

Picking Table Screen in the full belief that it will meet 

your requirements for the preparation of coal better than 
any other equipment on the market. 


This BALANCED MARCUS SCREEN, fully covered by patents, is 
owned, manufactured and installed by 


| ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


A New Invention 


— — Bows: 


FLEMING 


Self-Aligning, Hyatt Roller-Bearing 


Journal Boxes 


Our Re-equipment Plan will interest you because it will 
save hundreds of dollars worth of your plain bearing 
wheels and axles from the scrap pile. 


Let us tell you how much it will cost to re-equip with 
Hyatt Roller Bearings as applied with Fleming-Hyatt 
Self-Aligning Journal Boxes. 


Let us re-equip a trial car—just mail a print or a few 
specifications of the car 


J.R. FLEMING & SONS’ CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


Sold by 
CLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY, Spartanburg, S. C. 


“Clinechfield” 


Mined by 
CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION, 


V 
4 
| 
| 
| 
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To Our Members: 


ae VALUE of advertising is meas- 
ured by the result it produces. 


The advertisers in THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL are concerns 
of the highest standing. We, as an 
organization, are willing to endorse their 
products. 


They have a double purpose in advertis- 
ing in THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL. First: They believe that 
the best results can be obtained by 
presenting their product directly to 
the men who purchase equipment. 
Second: They realize that the work be- 
ing done by The American Mining Con- 
gress is important to them as well as to 
the operator. 


Their advertisements are appearing reg- 
ularly in the JOURNAL. The equip- 
ment they produce warrants your in- 
vestigation if you are in the market for 
their products. Give them an oppor- 
tunity to bid upon your requirements. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THORNE, NEALE. & COMPANY. Inc. 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P.M. 


| PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
| 
| 


MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Anthracite COAL Bituminous 


ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 


Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 
Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 


Pardee Bros. & Co.— Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District —Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 


| Smithing—1I 1-4 in. screened 


| 


Fairmont — Indiana County 


| NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 
Branch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Miners For Over 
and a 
Shippers Century 
1820 ANTHRACITE 1921 


“The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS 


W. J. Lorine, President 

Dantet B. Wentz, First Vice-President 

E. L. Doneny, Second Vice-President 
Tuomas T. Brewster, Third Vice-President 
J. F. Secretary 

Joun T. Burns, Assistant Secretary 
Grorce H. Baier, Counsel 

Harowp N. Lawrigz, Economist 

H. W. Surru, Chief War Minerals Division 
Rosert G. Wi1son, Tax Division 


DIRECTORS 
W. J. Lorine, San Franciso, Calif. 
WELLS, Denver, Colo. 
Danret B. Wentz, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joun C. Howarp, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Tuomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 
Cart Scuouz, Charleston, W. Va. 
Harry L. Day, Wallace, Idaho 
E. L. Doneny, Los Angeles, Calif. 
E P. Marnewson, New York 
Hveu Terre Haute, Ind. 
Rosert Linton, New York City 
James S. Douglas, Ariz. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


W. J. Lorne 
E. P. MaTHEwson 


Rosert Linton 


COMMITTEES, 1921 
STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Alabama...... J. B. McClary, 1109 Brown Marx 
Bidg., Birmingham 

John A. Davis, Fairbanks 

Arizona....... Norman Carmichael, Arizona Copper 

ton 

Arkansas...... Ross Blake, Batesville 

California...... George W. Starr, Grass Valley 

Colorado...... George E. Collins, 414 Boston Bldg., 
Denver 

George L. Pratt, Third National Bank 
Bldg., Atlanta 

Idaho........ Jerome J. Day, Wallace 

Indiana....... J.C. Kolsem, Terre Haute 

eee H. C. Adams, Peerless Coal Co., 
McCormick Bidg., Chicago 

New Mexico. ..John M. Sully, Hurley 

New York..... Sidney J. Jennings, 120 Broadway, 
New York 

Kansas........ O. M. Bilharz, Baxter Springs 

Kentucky..... Blair, Jr., Baskett 

Maine....... in Holman, Holman Oaks, Rock- 

Massachusetts..Frank P. Knight, 50 Congress 8t., 
Boston 

Michigan...... Gordon R. Campbell, care of Calumet 
& Ariz. Mng Co., Calumet 

Minnesota..... Charles W. Potts, Deerwood 

Missouri...... Wallower, Keystone Hotel, Jop- 

n 

Nevada....... C. B. Lakenan, McGill 

North Dakota. . Hansen Evesmith, 310 8th St., 8. Fargo 

W. R. Woodford, 744 Kirby Building, 
Cleveland 

Re Robert M. Betts, Cornucopia 


Oklahoma.....J. F. Robinson, Commerc® Mining & 
Royalty Co., Miami 


Pennsylvania...S. D. Warriner, Philadelphia 


Tennessee J. M. Overton, Nashville 

eee imer: Pett, 404 Dooly Block, Salt Lake 
City 

Lee Long, Dante 

Washington....Conrad Wolfie, Yale Hotel, Chewelah 

Wisconsin... .. O C. Irwin, Berlin 

West Virginia..George T. Watson, Fuirmont 

Wyoming..... B. B. Brooks, Casper 
COOPERATION 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS AND 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OE MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 
A. M. C. 

Henry Mace Payne, Machinery Club, New York City 

A. Cressy Morrison, 42nd St. Bldg., New York City 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1921 


J. E. Spurr, Hill Bldg., New York City 

W. R. Ingalls, 115 Broadway, New York City 

J. R. Finlay, Room 802, 45 Cedar St., New York City 
Daniel B. Wentz, Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. I. M. & M. E. 


E. P. Mathewson, 42 Broadway, New York City 

W. L. Saunders, 11 Broadway, New York City 

Walter Douglas, 99 John St., New York City 

Benjamin B. Thayer, 42 Broadway, New York City 

Edwin Ludlow, 149 Broadway, New York City 

ais ay Taylor, Second Nation Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
a. 


TARIFF 
A. H. Jarman, San Francisco, California 
Charles W. Potts, Deerwood, Minnesota 
B. F. Phillipson, New York City 
A. B. Conklin, Clay Graphite Co., Ashland, Ala. 
A. G. Woodruff, Garrisonville, Va. 
Edgar Wallower, Joplin, Missouri 
Nelson Franklin, 603 Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Jerome J. Day, Wallace, Idaho 


H. P. Baker, New Idria Quicksilver Mining Co., 157 
Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 


John A. Davis, Fairbanks, Alaska 
Falcon Joslin, 2203 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Bart L. Thane, 408 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
J. E. Spurr, Chairman, Hill Bldg., New York City 


Van H. Manning, 15 West 44th St., New York City 
E. L. Doheny, Secuirty Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

W. J. Loring, Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Matthew C. Fleming, New York City 

H. Foster Bain, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


BLUE SKY LEGISLATION 
Will L. Clark, Chairman, Riverside, Calif. 


Sidney Norman, Spokane, Washington 

T. A. Rickard, San Francisco, Calif. 

George E. Collins, Boston Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Martin H. Brede, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF MINES AND GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 
Bulkeley Wells, Chairman, Denver, Colo. 

Walter Douglas, New York City 
Rembrandt Peale, New York City 
ts a Bain, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 


George Otis Smith, U. S. Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING 
W. J. Loring, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif. 
Walter Douglas, New York City 
Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 
George H. Crosby, Duluth, Minnesota 
D. C. Jackling, Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Carl Scholz, Charleston, W. Va. 
S. D. Warriner, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COOPERATION (INTERNAL REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT) 

J. F. Callbreath, American Mining Congress, Munsey 

Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
John T. Barnett, 1024 Lafayette St., Denver, Colo. 
Paul Armitage, 2174, 233 Broadway, New York City 
L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo. 
Rush C. Butler, Chicago, Ill. 


COAL EXPORTS 
oe Mace Payne, Machinery Club, New York 
ity 
Geo. S. Rice, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
John C. Callahan, Woodward Bldg., Washington, D.C 
oe. 8. Allen, Wholesale Coal Trade Ass’n., New York 
ity. 
G. A. O'Reilly, Irving National Bank, New York City 


FEDERAL TAXATION 
Paul Armitage, 233 Broadway, New York City 
A. Scott Thompson, Miami, Oklahoma 


John C. Howard, Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah 


George E. Holmes, 15 William St., New York City 
E. L. Doheny, Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
R. C. Allen, Kirby Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 

A. P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idano 


UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 
s. Ex Taylor, Second National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
a. 


Virginia Land Bank Bldg., Charleston, 

. Va. 

A. H. Land, Huntington, W. Va. 

L. Gould, 701 Terminal Bldg., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


G. H. Caperton, Box 601, Charleston, W. Va. 
Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARDIZATION MINING 
EQUIPMENT 


Metal and Coal Branches 
COAL BRANCH 


General Committee 
Colonel Warren R. Roberts, Chairman, Chicago, IIlinois 
5D. salem, Cabin Creek Cons. Coal Co., Kayford, 
. Va. 


C. E. Watts, Efficiency Engineer, Berwind-White Coal 
Mining Company, Windber, Pa. 

A. B. Kiser, Electrical Engineer, Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

W.J. Montgomery, Manager, Ventilating Dept., Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


K. A. Pauly, Power & Mining Eogineuing Dept., 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


C. A. Cabell, V P., Carbon Fuel Kanawha 
National Bank Bidg., Charleston, W. Va 


CHAIRMEN—SUB-COMMITTEES 
C. A. Cabel!, Mining and Loading Equipment. 
C. E. Watts, Underground Transportation 
A. B. Kiser, Underground Power Transmission 
E. D. Knight, Drainage 
W. J. Montgomery, Ventilation 
Col. W. R. Roberts, Outside Coal Handling Equipment 
K. A. Pauly, Power Equipment 


Underground Transportation 
C. E. Watts, Chairman 


Charles M. Means, Consulting Engineering, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa 
Joseph Bryan, General Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F.C. Coseo, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Obio 


D. F. Lepley, General Manager, Connellsville Manu- 
facturing & Supply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


C. W. Larsou, Enginecr, Mining Dept., General-Flectric 
Co., Erie, Pa. 


E. A. Waters, General Manager, Hicks Coal Interests of 
Western Pa., Kiskiminetas Junction, Pa. 

!. Milliken, President, Industrial Car Mfgrs. Inst., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. H. Ehle, General Sales Manager, Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. K. Porter, Mine Car Department, Hyatt Ruller 
Bearing Co., New York City 

Frank S. Barks, President, Lincoln Steel & Forge Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Fred Norman, Chief Engineer, Allegheny River Min- 
Bap Co., Kittanning, Pa 


A. Parker, care Hannibal Car Wheel & Foundry Co. 
Louis, Mo. 


Mining and Loading Equipment 
C. A. Cabell, Chairman 
}. Carroll, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal 
Co., Benton, Iil. 
E. N. Zern, Mining Engineer and Editor “ 
Catulog™, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Carl Scholz, General Manager, Raleigh-Wyoming Coal 
Co , Chorleston, W. Va 


Mining 


N. D. Levin, Jeffrey Co., 
Ohio 


J. M. Clark, Clark & Krebs, Charleston, W. Va. 
(Continued on page 52) 


Columbus, 
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HUNTINGTON, W. VA.: 


THE 


TO 


STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE 


800 users have found it dependable and efficient. 


Gathering and entry haulage costs reduced 15% 


to 50%. 


THE IRONTON ENGINE COMPANY, Main Office and Factory, Ironton, Ohio 


PHILADELPHIA: CHICAGO: 


Robson-Prichard Bldg. 


DENVER: 


LEXINGTON, KY.: PITTSBURG: 


Canadian Representative: Powley & Townsley, Ltd., Excelsior Life Bldg., Toronto 


SEATTLE: 
Fidelity Mutual Bldg. Old Colony Bldg. Gas & Electric Bldg. Fayette National Bank Bldg. 584 Union Arcade Bldg. 808 Post St. 


FLOTATION 
OILS 


GN 


Many mills continue using the oil mixture merely suggested in 
the preliminary tests; others have found more efficient ones by 
making practical mill runs on oils that have given the best results 


on similar ores. 


Our line is very complete and includes some new oils 
recently developed 


PURE PINE OILS, Steam and Destructively Distilled 


COAL TAR and HARDWOOD CRE.OSOTES 


General Naval Stores Company 
New York 


90 West Street 


BALLS 


We make “Diamond” brand 


Forged Steel Balls for Ball Mills 


If you want the most serviceable 
ball made, get in touch with us 


The Mine Epuipment & Supply Co. 
FOSTER BUILDING DENVER, COLO. 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting 
Company, Inc. 


DIAMOND DRILL 
CONTRACTORS 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 


State Geologic Survey 
Missouri School of Mines 


HOME oF} 


| 


AT YOUR 


If You Have 


Business in Washington with any 
of the Government Departments, 
the American Mining Congress will 
be glad to serve its active members 
without charge, in any way con- 
sistent with its purposes, either in 
obtaining information, securing 
public documents, in advising as to 
the progress of legislation or in the 
consideration of complaints. 


The American Mining Congress is 
an organization of service. Write 
us how we may serve you. 


The American 
Mining Congress 


Munsey Building Washington, D. C. 


| 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1921—(Continued) 


M, Mitchell, Sullivan Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

William Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Wm. O. Duntley, Duntley-Dayton Co., Chicago, Ill. 

E. 8. McKinley, 625 Denham Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Wm. E. Hamilton, 310 Schultz Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 

Walter Stevens, Valier Coal Co., Valier, Ill 

8. W. Farnham, Mining Engineer, Goodman Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

E. K. Bowers, Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., 68 E. 
Adams 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


Drainage 
E.D.Knight, Chairman 


M. C. Benedict, Consulting Engineer, Johnstown, Pa. 
Walter D. Stockley, Fairmont, W. Va. 
E. F. Austin, Manager, Mine Pump Dept., 
Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cecil W. Smith, Mining Engr., 
Colony Building, Chicago, 
F. W. Smith, Mine Drainage Engr., Weinman Pump 
& Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. J. Emeny, Chief Engr., The Deming Company: 
Salem, Ohio 

Professor John W. Hallock, Head of Dept. of Indus- 
trial Engineering, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 


Dravo- 


Nokomis Coal Co., Old 


R. Y. Wert, Mine Drainage Supt., Durham Coal & 
Iron Co., Soddy, Tennessee. 
Ventilation 
W. J. Montgomery, Chairman 
E. N. Zern, Mining Engineer and Editor “Mining 


Catalog”’ Pittsburgh, Pa 

J. R. Robinson, Pres., Robinson Ventilating Co., Pitts- 
burgh, 

G. E. Lyman, General Superintendent, Madison Coal 
Corporation, Glen Carbon, Il 

A. 8. Richardson, Ventilating Engineer, Anaconda 
Copper Mning. Co., Butte, Mont. 

W. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer, American Blower Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Outside Coal Handling Equipment 
Col. Warren R. Roberts, Chairman 
G. F. Osler, G. S. Carnegie Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. A. Bishop, G. 8. Pocahontas Cons. Collieries, Poca- 
ontas, Va 

F. W. Whiteside, Chief Engineer, Victor American Fuel 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jas. Needham, General Manager, St. Paul Coal Co., 
Chicago, Ill 

F. G. Morris, G. S. Coal Mines, Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., Sayreton, Ala. 

A. J. Sayres, C. E. Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

W. J. Patterson, President, Heyl. & Patterson Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Underground Power Transmission 
A. B. Kiser, Chairman 

Harry M. Warren, Electrical Engineer, D. L. & W. 
R. R., Scranton, Pa. 

W. A. Chandler, care of Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, Guat Superintendent, P. & M. 
Dept., Cons. Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Carl Lee, Electrical Engineer, Peabody 
McCormick Bl., Chicago, Ill. 


L. C. Ilsley, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Bureau of 
Mines.) 


Coal Co., 


Power Equipment 
K. A. Pauly, Chairman 
D. C. McKeeham, Box 913, Union Pacific Coal Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 
a8. Thompson, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 
‘olo. 


H. F. Randolph, Cons. Engr, 330 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
M. D. Kirk, Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. Coal Co., 
Wabash Bi., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. W. E. Moore, Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. Consolidated Coal Co., Fairmont, 
. Va. 
bf a nk, Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big Stone 
ap, Va. 
J.T. Jennings, Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
Pottsville, Pa. 
Ww. Cc. with Allen & Garcia, Chicago, Ill. 
QO. P. Hood, Chief stestenienl Engineer, Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D 
Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
A. J. Nicht, Allis Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
es H. Green, Pacific Coast Coal Co., Seattle, 


Charles Legrand, Phelps Dodge Corp., Douglas, Ariz. 
Martin J. Lide, Cons. Engr., Birmingham, Ala. 


C. D. Woodward, Chief Electrical Engineer Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 


Advisory Committee on Safety Codes 


S. W. Farnham, Goodman Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
Ill. —Representing Mining & Loading Equipment. 

T. A. Parker, Hannibal Car Wheel & Foundry Co., St. 
mp Mo.—Representing Underground Transporta- 
ion 

Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, Birmingham, Ala- 
—Representing Power Equipment. 

W. A. Rowe, American Blower Co., 
Representing Ventilation. 

A. B. Kiser, Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Representing Underground Power Transmission. 
G. F. Osler, Carnegie Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Representing Outside Coa] Handling Equipment. 


Detroit, Mich.— 


METAL BRANCH 


General Committee 
Charles A. Mitke, Bisbee, Ariz., Chairman 

N. B. Braly, General Manager, North Butte Mining 
Co., 14 W. Granite St., Butte, Montana. 

William B. Daly, Asst. General Manager, Anaconda 
Copper Company, Butte, Mont. 

Wiliiam Conibear, Inspector, Dept. of Safety, Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, 

ii. C. Goodrich, 1408 Deseret Bank Bide. Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

Henne Carmichael, General Manager, Arizona Copper 

, Clifton, Ariz. 


cons Eaton, Superintendent, Ishpeming District» 
Cleveland-Clifis Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mich. 


Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
N. B. Braly, Chairman 


Arthur B. Foote, North Star Mines, Grass Valley, Calif. 

Arthur Notman, Superintendent, Mine Dept., Copper 
Queen Br., Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Ariz. 

O. J. Egleston, Manager, U. S. Smelting, Refining & 
Mining Co., Kennett, Calif. 

Arthur Crane,"Explosive Expert, Hercules Powder Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

C. 8S. Elayer, General Foreman, Arizona Commercial 
Mining Co., Globe, Ariz. 

Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grass Valley, 

alii 


L. C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J 

H. Seamon, Efficiency Engineer, United Verde Copper 
Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Ocha Potter, Superintendent, Superior Division, Calu- 
met and Hecla Mining Co., Houghton, Mich. 

R. T. Murrill, Inspiration Cons. Copper Co., Inspira- 
tion, Ariz. 

George H. Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Boston, Mass. 

Charles Lees, Superintendent, Iron Cap Copper Co., 
Copper Hill, Ariz. 

Charles A. Smith, Mine Superintendent, Ray Cons. 
Copper Co., Ray, Ariz. 

Roy Marks, Stope Engineer, Box 1676, United Verde 
Exten. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Earl Hastings, Foreman, Clay Mine, Arizona Copper 
Co., Ltd., Morenci, Arizona. 

Frank Ayer, Mine Superintendent, Moctezuma Copper 
Co., Pilares De Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

W. G. Scott, Superintendent, Coronado Mines, Arizona 
Copper Co., Ltd. os Metcalf, Ariz. 

Thos. C. Baker, Asst. General Manager, The Mexican 
Corporation, Edificio, La Mutua, Mexico City, 
Mexico. 

Charles Officer, Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 

A. S. Uhler, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 

George A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 

Walsh, V. P., Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 

R. A. Seott, S. M. Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Bruce Yates, Homestake Mining Co., Lead, 8S. D. 


Inner Committee 
Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 


Frank Ayer, Superintendent, Moctezuma, Copper Co., 
Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

H. Seamon, Drill Efficiency Engineer, United Verde 
Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Ones A. Smith, Superintendent, Ray Cons. Copper 

Co., Ray, Ariz. 

Arthur Notman, Superintendent, Copper Queen Br., 
Phelps Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

George Gilman, 125 Prescott St., E. Boston, Mass. 

H. T. Walsh, Vice-President, Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Chicago, Ill 

George A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver , Colo. 

L. C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Underground Transportation 
William B. Daly, Chairman 
George H. Booth, Mechanical Engineer, Inspiration 
Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 
Andover Syverson, Chief Engineer, 
Exten. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 
E. M. Morris, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., Butte, Montana. 

R. R. Boyd, Asst. Superintendent, Mine Bs ag Co 
Queen Tanck, Phelps Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ar: _ 

is _ Scott, Chief Engineer, Box 100, Miami Copper 

» Miami, Ariz. 

H. Hamilton, Moctezuma Copper Co., 
Nacozari, Son., 

R. E. Howe, Asst. Genel Ma r, Cananea Cons. 
Copper Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 

D. 8. Calland, Managing Director, Compania de Real 
del Monte de Pachuca, Pachuca, Hidalgo, Mexico. 


Fire Fighting Equipment 
William Conibear, Chairman 
J. T. Young, Safety Inspector, Arizona Copper Com- 
pany, Morenci, Ariz. 
Orr Woodburn, ered First Director, Globe-Miami 
District, Globe, A: 
A. Krogdahl, Safety Engineer, Oliver Iron Mining 
., Virginia, Minn. 
Guy J. Johnson, Homestake Mining 
ompany, Lead 
H. J. Rahilly, Superintendent, Mine Fire & Hydraulic 


Filling Dept., Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 
Butte, Mont. 


United Verde 


Steam Shovel Equipment 
H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 
Robert E. Tally, General United Verde 
Copper Company, Clarkdale, Ariz. 


G. W. Barnhart, Francisco Branch, 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


C. B. Lakenan, General Manager, Nevada Cons. Cop- 
per Co., McGill, Nev. 


H. G. S. Anderson, Mining & Metallurgical Engineer, 
Hurley, N. Mex. 


Mine Ventilation 
Charles A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 
A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engineer, Inspiration Cons. Cop- 
per Co., Box 15, Inspiration, Ariz. 
D. Harrington, care Bureau of Mines, Golden, Colo. 
Norman G. Hardy, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Smelter 
Dept., Arizona Copper Co., Clifton, Ariz. 
W. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer, American Blower Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
E. B. Williams, Manager, Mine Fan Dept., B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
Robert N. Bell, State Mine Inspector, Boise, Idaho. 
F. L. i ome, care General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


C. 4 Legrand, Consulting Engineer, Phelps Dodge 
Corp., Douglas, Ariz. 

O. K, Dyer, Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Don M. Rait, Asst. Superintendent of Mines, Calumet 
and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

A. 8. Richardson, Chief of Ventilating Department, 
go Copper Mining Co., Drawer 1375, Butte, 

on 


Mechanical Loading Underground 
Lucien Eaton, Chairman 
H. E. Billington, Manager of Sales, The Thew Shovel 
Co., Lorain, Ohio. 
J. H. Hensley, Mine Superintendent, Miami Come 
Company, Miami, Ariz. 
Albin F. Victor, aanagee of Sales, Lake Superior 
Loader Co., Duluth, Minn. a 
H. DeWitt Smith, Sapestatendens of Mines, United 
Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

William Whaley, General Manager, Myers Whaley Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

R. W. Macfarlane, Mining Dept., Longfellow Div., 
Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, 


Mine Timbers 
Norman Carmichael, Chairman 
W. G. McBride, General Manager, Old Dominion Co., 
Globe, riz. 
Ira B. Joralemon, Asst. General Manager, Calumet & 
Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 
Felix McDonald, Mines Superintendent, Inspiration 
Cons. Copper Co. .. Inspiration, Ariz. 
John Kiddie, Division Cgetntendent, Arizona Copper 
Company, Morenci, Ariz 
W.S. Boyd, Manager Ray Cone. Copper Co., Ray, Ariz. 
T. Evans, General Supt., Cananea Cons. Copper Co., 
Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 


G. W. Nicholson, General Supt., 
Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 


United Verde Exten. 
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COOPERATE 


Why? 


Because nothing worth while can be 
accomplished without 


Cooperation 


When? 


Right now. Your assistance is needed 
more than it ever has been, to secure 
for the mining industry proper rec- 
ognition of its importance in National 


Reconstruction 


Where? 


With THE AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS, the organization rep- 
resenting every phase of the mining 
industry; the organization that 
secures results; the organization that 
has the confidence and cooperation 
of the agencies to which we must look 
for assistance; the organization with 


Vision 
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Belting of Steel and Leather | 


was a sensation in the field of power 

transmission for it promised to combine 
in one belt the strength of steel with the 
gripping qualities of oak-tanned leather. 
The belt was of three plies—the two outer 
being leather and the center ply a thin strip 
of soft flexible steel. In theory the belt was 
perfect, but in practice it was a failure. The 
principle was 
right but the 
materials were 
wrong, for the 
heat developed 
by the contact 
of the belt with 
the pulley was 
retained by the 
thin strip of 
steel which in 
turn burned the 
leather and the 
steel crystal- 
lized. 


White Strip belt 
on Griffin Mill in 


cement plant 


And so we developed our 
White Strip Belting. 


S steel could not be used it was obvious 
that if a substitute could be found that 
had approximately the strength and 

pliability of steel and that would not retain 
heat, the ideal superstrong belt could success- 
fully be produced. And so we developed and 
patented our White Strip belting, the strong- 
est belting known for the transmission of 
power. The center ply alone (White Strip is 
a 3-ply belt) has three times the tensile 
strength of single leather and White Strip 
belts are so strong that they can be worn 
until they are thin without impairing their 
strength to a noticeable degree 


S ws years ago a belt was invented that 


Send for these booklets 
(0 Practical Intormation on the Use 
and Care of Leather Belting. 
(0 A Study of Various Types of belting. 
(0 Catalog and Belting Reference Book. 


Chica¢ 50 B eltin 


A Strong Belt that is 
Practically Stretchless. 


HITE Strip belting is practically 
W stretchless. There is just enough 

elasticity under loads to give life to 
the belt without appreciable permanent 
stretch. For the hardest drives, where a 
belt must withstand a lot of punishment 
and where other belting wears out quickly, 
White Strip is the ideal belt. 


WHITE STRIP IS MADE 
TO ORDER ONLY. 


HITE Strip belts are made to order 
Win and all installations are first 

approved by our Engineering Depart- 
ment. For many cold saws, centrifugals, 
Fuller mills, Griffin mills, roll drives, Rankin 
mills, attrition mills, Jordan drives, etc., there 
is no other belting that will lastas long. If 
you have any of these drives in your plant 
or if you have any hard drives that are belt 
killers, send us a blue print, sketch, or 
description of the drive and we will tell you 
if White Strip will solve your difficulties. 


Whiie Strip 
Belt on 

cold saw 

in Steel and 
Iron Company 
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Greater Production—Places cut out and loaded twice as often, and output 
increased with the same number of men. 


Savings in Cost Due to Obtaining Output from a Comparatively Small 

i Saving i ial, upkeep of entries, venti- 
lating and pumping, timber costs, etc.—saving in keeping coal cutting 
machines in small territory (less traveling done)—gathering of coal facili- 
tated and expense lowered. 


Machine is permanently mounted on Self-Propelling Truck. No loading or 


unloading—weighs only one ton—coal is pulled into conveyer by means 
of scoop. 


The 38-A Loader can be made for various heights—in making 

inquiry, be sure to give gauge of track, height of coal seam, 

height from bottom to top of rail—from top of rail to top of 
car—from top of car to roof 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


958 North Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


Branches: 
New York Scranton Middlesboro, Ky. Charleston, W. Va. 
Milwaukee Montreal 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago Birmingham Detroit 
i Buffalo Pittsburgh St. Louis Dallas Cleveland 
i y Denver Office: 421 U.S. National Bank Bldg. 
}} LZ, Y) Los Angeles Office: Herman W. Hellman Bldg. 
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A System of ¢ Mining for with 
Coal Mining Machinery 
In rooms I to § are coal loading mach ines. In rooms 6 t« 
wall m athine, each room is loaded out in half a shift— 
ing locomotive will handle coal f« “five lo ading if MINING EQUIPM ENT 


fairly good sized cars are used. 
RANSDELL INCORPORATED, PRINTERS, WASHINGTON, D CG 
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